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The Way of the World 


Carnegie Testifies 

NE OF the remarkable men of the 

present day is Andrew Carnegie. 

His testimony on any public ques- 
tion is considered expert. He refrains 
from giving his opinion unless he has 
intimate knowledge of the subject he 
discusses. He has some knowledge of 
the Negro question, and a great knowl- 
edge ofhistory. Whatever Mr. Carnegie 
has heretofore said regarding the mooted 
question that haunts the South, received 
a great deal of attention and was salve 
for the sore; it may or may not have 
irritated; we know it did not cure. 
Furthermore, Mr. Carnegie has great 
influence in the South; his word has 
followed his libraries, and they are situ- 
ated all over the Southland, not being 
found only in such towns as have been 
unable to convince the philanthropist 
either that they needed books or could 
read. It has always been gratifying to 
count Mr. Carnegie among the real 
strong friends to the cause of the Amer- 
ican Negro, and an especial admirer of 
the most noted of American Negroes. 
Freely he has received or obtained, and 
freely he has given to the education of 
the colored people, dotting their school 
campuses with store-houses, many of 


which have been adequately supplied 
with the learning. And so we are 
grateful to Mr. Carnegie, first as Amer- 
ican citizens, and secondly, as prescribed 
American citizens, appreciating that he, 
as much as any other friend in freedom, 
has worked and talked nobly for the 
cutting of the rope that separates the 
colored Americans from the remaining 
elements of the social fabric. 

At a recent meeting of the Armstrong 
Association of New York, a Hampton 
auxiliary, Mr. Carnegie was present, 
and being called upon to speak, gave 
some illuminating and valuable testi- 
mony in the case of the American Ne- 
gro vs. the Future of the American 
Republic. In the course of his remarks 
he said : 

‘*The Negro question is the one great prob- 
lem which we must face and solve in this gen- 
eration. The Negroes of this country are to-day 
a vital problem. There are 9,000,000 of them, 
and they are here to stay. We can’t transport 
them, and we can’t do without them. Do you 
ever stop to think what Great Britain would 
give for those 9,000,000 Negroes to work the 
vast territories of South Africa? Why, without 
the Negro the world would have very little 
cotton, and the Southern states would be a 
poverty-stricken section. 

‘* And, after all, this is no greater problem 
than the raising of any other race has been. 
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Your race had to be raised. So did mine. 
Look at the Scotch. Our forefathers, I assure 
you, were not nearly so far advanced as the 
average Negro in the South to-day, and just 
look at what we have done! 

‘*Last night I was talking to a friend of 
mine about New England and Old Scotland, 
and we resolved, after it was ali argued out, 
that what Scotland needs is education, and we 
ought not to stop until every hamlet in the 
land has a public school fitted up to date. 
This, too, is what the Negro wants. And it is 
what Hampton Institute has given to some of 
them. It was Hampton that made Booker 
Washington a man.’ 


The South, through its representa- 
tives, John Temple Graves, Benjamin 
Ryan Tillman, John Sharpe Williams, 
James K. Vardaman, ad nasauem, spouts 
frequently about its independence, and 
threatens now and then to exterminate 
the Negro in order to have peace and 
prosperity. Here comes Mr. Carnegie, 


one of the South’s idols, testifying 
that the South would be a poverty- 
stricken section without its colored pop- 


ulation. No one expects the South to 
relish any such language as this, and it 
will be doubly indigestible considering 
that a great world figure uses it. Nor 
will the South thank Mr. Carnegie for 
reminding the Negro that he is the 
backbone of the cotton production of 
the world, for such a reminder as this 
will stuff the Negro’s head with foolish 
ideas of his importance. Very likely 
before this is read Senator Tillman will 
have advocated the shooting of a num- 
ber of colored people in each state in 
order to thoroughly convince them that 
Mr. Carnegie did not know what he was 
talking about. As a matter of fact, the 
American Negro, according to the opin- 
ion of the South, and a great part of the 
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North, is only a trough-drainer, and 
contributes nothing to its filling, not- 
withstanding he pays indirectly all the 
taxes in the South, and for years has 
borne his share of the treasonable tax 
various Southern state legislatures have 
exacted to erect Confederate monuments, 
and establish homes for Confederate 
veterans and their wives. The South in 
all its sin is not wholly callous to the 
call to righteousness. Perhaps this 
plain talking by Mr. Carnegie, follow- 
ing closely the gospel preached by 
Theodore Roosevelt, will serve to re- 
vive the hardy old sinner; promote 
repentance and establish justice. Slav- 
ery in the South is not dead; it is still 
living simply because the Negro does 
not know his strength. The South has 
bribed a Nation and polluted its children 
in an effort to keep the Negro in ignor- 
ance. Mr. Carnegie has rendered him- 
self persona non grata with his hereto- 
fore kneeling worshippers. 

‘ Look at the Scotch,’’ said Mr. 
Carnegie. ‘‘ Look at the Scotch. Our 
forefathers, I assure you, were not 
nearly so far advanced as the average 
Negro in the South is to-day.’’ Trea- 
son, treason! Why the immediate fore- 
fathers of Mr. Carnegie were shoulder- 
men with Sir Walter Scott; they were 
free, as free as the hills of sublime 
Scotland. They had light, a light of a 
thousand years’ brilliance. When they 
had no light hundreds of years ago, no 
man staid their hands lest they should 
light the torch. A million men died in 
an effort to keep the Negro in darkness. 
And after forty years in the light they 
are as advanced as the forefathers of 
Andrew Carnegie, according to the 
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words of his mouth. But the South has 
expended a mighty effort, exhausted its 
vulgar idiom and appropriated the Eng- 
lish language in its unholy task of con- 
vincing the world that the Negro is not 
fit for civilization and never will be. 

The testimony Mr. Carnegie bore to 
the progress and possibility of the future 
of the American Negro is more than a 
casual opinion. It might not be so re- 
garded if it came from any other source. 
It certainly needs no verification. It 
overbalances all the cynicisms of the 
South and the doubts of the North. It 
is strengthening to the trudging and 
hoping colored people of America, who 
have contributed so much to their coun- 
try, and who receive so small a share of 
the blessings it offers willingly to the 
scum of the earth. 

But Mr. Carnegie will hardly be 
placed in the Atlanta Hall of Fame for 
so freely offering such testimony. 

More Testimony 

THE day following his address before 
the Armstrong Association, Mr. Carne- 
gie addressed a section of the Civic 
Federation, at Carnegie Hall. At the 
meeting he did some plain speaking. 
The matter of immigration was under 
discussion. Several labor leaders had 
engaged the attention of the audience 
with oratorical sommersaults on the 
protection of American labor, the rigid 
enforcement of the immigration laws, 
and much more of such rubbish as labor 
leaders usually have in stock. There 
were not a few of the participants in 
the meeting who urged the cutting 
down of the number of immigrants 
coming to this country, advancing as a 
reason for their position the constant 


increase in the undesirable element of 
immigrants, and the attendant demoral- 
ization of American labor. ‘The note of 
the addresses was protection of the Re- 
public’s labor; rather, protection for 
organized American labor. Protection, 
then, for an equipped and organized 
army. 

Mr. Carnegie was rather surprised 
that sensible men should talk as those 
men talked. They talked of the immi- 
grant being both a nuisance and a 
problem. Vehemence marked their de- 
nunciation of the invaders. Most of 
the speakers were themselves immi- 
grants, or the first descendants of such. 
Mr. Carnegie rebuked both the spirit of 
intoleration and its chief stirrers-up in 
a defense of the immigrant: 

‘Our country has more than one serious 
problem, but immigration is not one of them. 
Our last speaker understood that fully and gave 
us a magnificent oration on the civil war. We 
have solved the question in the present some- 
what too drastic law that we have enacted. 
What would this country have been without 
immigration, and who is there here who is not 
either an immigrant himself or has immigrant 
blood in his veins? 

“It is not a problem for us. It is the prob- 
lem of the poor, unfortunate countries from 
which we are draining the best blood. Prince 
Bismarck declared that the United States was 
draining the most valuable blood of Germany, 
and he would pass laws preventing the Germans 
from leaving their country to swell the growth 
and the prosperity and happiness of the Ameri- 
can republic, and he was a wise man.”’ 

What Mr. Carnegie said of the Ger- 
mans, he could say of no other immi- 
grant people. He could not pay such a 
tribute to the Italians, to the Polish or 
the Russian Jews, nor to the Greek and 
Sicilians; he might have said that the 
Irish are usually successful in getting on 
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to the genius of thejAmerican spirit. 
Be that as it may. We are glad that 
Mr. Carnegie had the temerity to attack 
the beastly spirit of organized labor, 
and to remind the protection cranks that 
this country, more than any other, 
should receive with open arms men who 
can intelligently labor to develop its 
incomparable resources. Aside from the 
material side of the question, there is 
no reason why mountain-high barriers 
should be erected to keep out of the 
Republic people really desirous of bet- 
tering both their own and our industrial 
condition. Much has been written and 
said as to the probable effect of Italian 
labor upon the general labor of the 
South; and while we have objected to 
the importing to the South of Italian 
scum, with its disease and ignorance, 
(an objection sustained, as we pointed 
out in the December (1905) issue of this 
magazine, by the Governors and politi- 
cians of the South), we have never 
objected to a healthy immigration of 
foreigners going into the South, and 
measuring as best they could with such 
_ labor as they may there find. What we 
have done, and do now, and shall con- 
tinue to do, is to impress upon the 
Southern Negro the fact that complaints 
against the service he renders are grow- 
ing more numerous and earnest; that 
he must practice reliability in whatever 
work he is engaged; and that the leap- 
ing progress in the methods of farming, 
as well as in the industrial conditions in 
his section, make it imperative that he 
fit himself for the work that must be 
done. Against the scum of Europe we 
shall continue to war; not as a policy, 
but as a matter of principle. But we 
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know full well that healthy immigra- 
tion will relieve the labor condition of 
the present; we also know that ‘“‘ the 
Earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof,’’ and man has no right to set 
metes and bounds to the habitation of 
his fellows. 

Answering a Southern speaker—Gov. 
Jelks of Alabama, no doubt—who, like 
all Southern speakers that win ten 
minutes on a Northern platform, prated 
loud and grandiloquent about keeping 
the blood pure, just as if there were 
any such thing in all the world as pure 
blood, Mr. Carnegie said: ‘‘It is not 
purity of blood you want. It is the 
mingling of different bloods that makes 
the American.’’ Such counsel from Mr. 
Carnegie is rather harsh upon the pure- 
blood fanatics of the South, who boast 
louder of pure blood and wade round in 
more that is impure than the inhabi- 
tants of Gaul. Mr. Carnegie knows, 
and the Anglo-maniacs know, that it is 
impossible to prevent a mixture of 
bloods where there is such a varied rep- 
resentation of the races of the earth as 
are found here in America. He also 
knows that the result of such mixture 
means vigor and strength and power. 
It has meant that even in the blending 
of the races now to be noted in this Re- 
public. 

All in all, Mr. Carnegie has served 
humanity by his brave words upon vari- 
ous topics, spoken in season-and in high 
places. 

England’s New Cabinet 


PREMIER BALFOUR’S ascendency in 


English politics was of no long dura- 


tion. His power gave way to those 
who disagreed with him, and such dis- 
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agreeement seemingly extended to all 
questions affecting theempire. It seems 
that one mistake fathered a dozen 
healthier children. Balfour, of course, 
resigned. Edward summoned Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who formed the 
new cabinet, heading the council as 
brime Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury. We confess an ignorance of 
the public service of the new Premier, 
being aware neither of his ability nor 
achievements. We only know that he 
is a Scotchman. That means all to an 
English cabinet. . 
We could wish that John Morley, who 
was named as Secretary of State for 
India, were instead Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. Mr. Morley is thor- 


oughly conversant with South African 
affairs, and besides is in sympathy with 
the natives in their struggle for at least 


the freedom of their own air. Further, 
Mr. Morley is an enthusiastic friend of 
the American Negro, enjoying the 
acquaintance, and we believe the friend- 
ship, of Booker Washington. It may 
readily be seen that if instead of holding 
the Secretaryship of India he held the 
Secretaryship of the Colonies, his influ- 
ence would be directed to the alleviation 
of the condition of the native African. 
Mr. Morley is doubtless the best in- 
formed man in the united kingdom, and 
is withal a citizen of high standing. 

The Cabinet in full as announced by 
the Prime Minister follows: 

Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treas- 
ury, Sir. Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 

Lord President of the Council, Earl of Crewe. 

Lord Privy Seal, the Marquis of Ripon. 

Lord Chancellor, Sir Robert T. Reid. 


Secretary of State for Home Affairs, Herbert 
J. Gladstone. 
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Secretary or State for Foreign Affairs, Earl 
Grey. 

Secretary of State for the Colonies, the Earl 
of Elgin. 

Secretary of State for War, Richard B. 
Haldane. 

Secretary of State for India, John Morley. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, Herbert H. 
Asquith. 

First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Tweed- 
mouth. 

Chief Secretary for Scotland, John Sinclair. 

President of the Board of Trade, David Lloyd- 
George. 

President of the Local Government Board, 
John Burns. 

President of the Board of Agriculture, Earl 
Carrington. 

President of Board of Education, Augustine 
Birrell. 

Postmaster-General, Sydney C. Buxton. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Sir 
Henry H. Fowler. 

Cheif Secretary for Ireland, James Bryce. 

Irish affairs, and they overshadow all 
else in England, falls to the tried, true 
hands of James Bryce, who enjoys quite 
a reputation in America. Herbert 
Gladstone, son of the ‘‘Grand Old 
Man,’’ is made Home Secretary, an 
honor worthily bestowed, and upon 
which the young statesman may climb 
to the Premiership. That is his ambi- 
tion. 

Mark Twain 

To one who in his youth stole many 
a time away from the arduous chores 
about the house, such as watering 
flowers, cleaning the yard, cutting grass 
and getting drenched by an uncertain 
fountain, to find shelter under the eaves 
of a low-covered barn, or perhaps down 
in the field where there were no dis- 
turbances, except the grunting of the 
swine, and there march triumphantly 
with Mark Twain through all the laby- 
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rinths of his imagination, whether being 
led by ‘‘ The Prince and the Pauper ’”’ 
or ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn’’—to such an 
one, Mark Twain is somewhat of a god, 
the worship of whom is a passion that 
can never be wholly satisfied, and if it 
could be, its possessor would allow no 
such thing. Mark Twain is a capturer; 
and one captured by him in early youth, 
is for all time a willing captive, count- 
ing himself fortunate in being bound. 
There is but one Mark Twain, just as 
there is but one Dumas, one Dunbar, 
one Washington, one Pushkin, and there 
will never be another Mark Twain, just 
as there will never be another Voltaire 
or another Byron, like whom the sun 
has never shone upon. 

A few nights ago, Mark Twain, who 
has tried for a number of years to per- 
suade the American people to believe 


that his name is Samuel Clemens, cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday, or rather 
sat about while one hundred and fifty 
of the foremost literary figures in the 


national life. celebrated it for him. 
There was never such a gathering of 
brilliant folk. The greatest figure in 
distinctively American literature de 
serves, however, the hero-worship of 
his contemporaries. It may not be in- 
judicious to record that the Afro-Amer- 
ican imaginative writers—those who 
write novels as distinguished from those 
who write otherwise—were represented 
by Charles W. Chesnutt, himself a mas- 
ter of the pen. Delmonico’s has shel- 
tered many a brilliant gathering, but 
no such an amount of genius and power 
and imagination ever before sat around 
that hallowed festive board. Poets and 
dreamers of all kinds, novelists histori- 
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cal and novelists imaginative, poured out 
their tribute of admiration and respect 
tor their king, who is a good old king, 
having as yet wielded his sceptre only in 
causes of love. 

In his speech to his banquetters, a 
speech marked by much philosophy, a 
great deal of common sense and an 
ocean of humor, the humorist gave 
away the secret of living unto seventy 
years. He was prudent enough, how- 
ever, to warn his hearers, after they had 
drunk down his words, that what had 
been good for him—the smoking of as 
many cigars as he could get his hands 
on, the drinking now and then of a 
mixing of poison, remaining up at night 
as long as any one would remain up 
with him, and kindred virtues—would 
assassinate another. The lesson of this 
piece of humorous philosophy is, that 
every man must live his own life; and 
that the rules governing no one life, it 
matters not in what way they may ap- 
pertain, can be fit rules for the living of 
another life. Pity it is that such a les- 
son from.so wise a.teacher could mot be 
taught to a school of conventional fanat- 
ics, who have no life of their own to 
live, and consequently spend much time 
in aping after the lives of others. While 
every man is not a law unto himself, it 
is nevertheless true that sane men can 
the better live after their own ideals 
and conform the easier to rules handed 
down from their ewn throne, provided 
of course such rules do not conflict with 
the basic laws of Nature. 

Mark Twain has had a varied career. 
He has been a steamboat pilot, editor of 
a weekly newspaper, Secretary of the 
territory of New Mexico and a member 
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of the Lotus Club. He holds on to the 
last position with a tenacity no less than 
pathetic. Through all his experiences 
he has kept his eyes and ears open; he 
has seen and understood human nature, 
the world's university, from which he 
graduated. His education, then, was 
hardly defective. He is really a great 
writer, the only offering the new world 
has made to the immortal galaxy. Let 
him live and write. 
Federation of Churches 

THE representatives of the evangelical 
churches of the United States met re- 
cently in Carnegie Hall in New York. 
They met for the purpose of forming a 
permanent organization around which 
all such churches may rally and through 
such make a concerted onslaught on sin. 
The meeting lasted for several days ; 
during the sessions many addresses were 
delivered, many supplications offered. 
There was no visible color line at any 
of the meetings, colored prelates and 
church dignitaries taking a prominent 
and intelligent part in all the discussions, 
and we presume in all the voting. Out 
of the meeting we now have a new 
organization. The American Federa- 
tion of Churches is its name. 

The gathering was rather an unusual 
one; unusual in spirit and in action. 
Instead of making an effort to unite all 
the moral forces of the country in the 
proposed struggle against Satan and his 
host, the Federation with a great deal 
of meanness and bitterness, not only 
excluded the most intelligent moral 
body in the Republic from its fold, 
but took great delight in unnecessarily 
abusing not men and institutions out of 
sympathy with its main purpose, but 
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rather with a certain belief, a belief, 
according to the heated asserverations 
of the leaders of the conference, under- 
lying Christianity and all civilization. 
We cannot see why any moral organ- 
ization would shut out from its deliber- 
ations and from its membership either 
Edward Everett Hale, Chas. W. Elliott 
or John D. Long. Yet this Federation 
of Churches not only excluded these 
men from its deliberation but excluded 
the Unitarian Church of which they 
are members. The Unitarian Church, 
of course, does not subscribe to the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Christ. Such 
doctrine, so the leaders of the Federa- 
tion hold, is the test, the principle, the 
beginning and end of clear morality ; 
confounding, in the beginning, dogmas 
with conscientious strivings; denying 
men the freedom of vision and the hon- 
esty of expression. It seems to matter 
little or nothing if one-third of the 
members of the churches in the new 
Federation express privately an unbelief 
in the doctrine of the divinity of Christ ; 
but it does matter if a great moral host, 
a host arrayed not only against vice and 
sin, but against ignorance as well, is 
brave enough to take its stand in the 
open, declaring unto all men the hon- 
esty of their conviction, pointing more 
truly the way unto Righteousness and 
Life than many another of the institu- 
tions arrayed against them and against 
the whole Truth. The Unitarian Church 
stands for Light, the child of Truth; 
and has contributed its share of leaders 
in the crusade against all things of ill 
repute—sin, ignorance and idolatry; it 
has given unto the nation more strong 
men, proportionately, than any other 
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religious sect ; it.has supported schools, 
contributed bountifully to the relief of 
the suffering; called’sinners to repent- 
ance in clarion tones; ‘it is the only 
religious sect in the Republic that re- 
fuses to entertain any discussion what- 
soever of the relative superiority of one 
race over another, holding tenaciously 
to the doctrine of the ,brotherhood of 
man; a doctrine that can claim no such 
uncompromising defenders among any 
other set of religionists. The Unitarian 
Church may not profess to a belief in 
the divinity of Christ, but it more nearly 
lives up to the spirit of the great Teacher 
than any of the attacking denomina- 
tions. Edward Everett Hale, the most 
eminent of all living Unitarians, is 
Chaplain of the United States Senate. 
In the light of the attitude assumed 
by the Federation of Churches, we 


would not be surprised if some fanatical 
clique of over-zealous religionists de- 
manded his removal. 

The Federation of Churches needs to 


learn a verse from the ‘‘ Universal 
Prayer :’’ 
** Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume Thy bolts to throw, 
And deal damnation ‘round the land 
On each I judge Thy foe.”’ 

This short-sighted and vicious attack 
on the Unitarian Church is not calcu- 
lated to win for the Federation the 
support nor yet respect, of intelligent 
men, because intoleration has no place 
in a religious organization, and certainly 
we may demand that the followers of 
Christ shall not cast stones. The late 
Senator Hoar was a Unitarian. His in- 
fluence, exerted always’ for the noblest 
of purposes, was never shortened be- 
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cause of his religious beliefs; nor is his 
fame at all dimmed in the light of his 
faith. The world is calling for men 
true and noble, not for men of dogmas 
and contentions. 

Bishop Charles Galloway of Missis- 
sippi delivered one of the notable ad- 
dresses at thisconference. In the course 
of his remarks he said that perhaps the 
American Negro had too much belief in 
God and not enough in himself. The 
good Bishop has it somewhat twisted. 
What the Negro needs is not less faith, 
but more work; less fanaticism, in 
which he is almost drowning, and more 
of the spirit of Christ. In one of his 
oratorical blasts, the Bishop said he had 
never heard of a Negro atheist. We 
are rather surprised at such monumental 
ignorance. It is to the credit of no 
man, we think, and at the same time 
respect a different opinion, to be an 
atheist, but the most brilliant Negro in 
all America, who happens to be a citi- 
zen of Bishop Galloway’s state, is an 
atheist, and sometimes more. And yet, 
he is the lovliest of men, honorable and 
of great reputation. 

If we should pursue this subject fur- 
ther, likely some Southern editor would 
remind us that the Southern white man 
has abundant acquaintance with the 
Negro, his faith and his hope. 

The American Jew 

THE 250th anniversary of the coming 
of the Jew to America was celebrated in 
New York last Thanksgiving. Many 
eloquent speeches were delivered, and 
many appreciative letters read, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt writing a praiseful epis- 
tle to the committee in charge, in which 
he extolled the virtue of the Jews gen- 
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erally, and especially their ability to 
wedge in with the other elements that 
go to make up the common homogeneity, 
a homogeneity unparalleled in aJl the 
history of the world. It occurs to us 
that the American people might have 
very wisely and becomingly held a cele- 
bration in honor of the coming of the 
Jews to this land; for they have con- 
tributed mightily to its development 
through every stage. The tribute paid 
to them by ex-President Cleveland was 
not overdrawn. They deserved such 
praise, and even more, for they have 
risen to a commanding position in the 
nation’s life against overwhelming odds, 

odds that have been aimed only at the 
- Jew and the Negro; one has conquered 
against them and put them under his 
feet; the other is battling against them 
to-day with the determination, if not 


the strength of a giant; and out of the 
engagement he, too, will come like a 


conquering hero. But as a matter of 
truth, the Negro does not meet the in- 
tense prejudice which everywhere in the 
beginning haltedthe Jew. His religion, 
traditions, his very person awoke the 
worst passions in his persecutors. The 
victory of the Jew in America is the 
greatest moral victory of any time; he 
did not appeal to the sword or the torch ; 
neither did he appeal tosympathy. He 
simply armed himself with the sword of 
persistence, the handle of which was 
Prudence. He neither asked nor gave 
quarter. He made of his enforced seg- 
regation an asset, upon which he built 
an invulnerable fortress. 

There are in round numbers one and 
a half millions of Jews in the Republic. 
They have the force of ten millions of 
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people. Ina large measure they ‘domi- 
nate the business interests of the lead- 
ing city of the Republic ; the most im- 
portant banking houses in the metropo- 
lis are under the direction of Jews; 
there is no avenue of trade not con- 
trolled by them; they own beautiful 
homes in the most exclusive sections of 
city ; they have newspapers under their 
control, newspapers of wide circulation 
and high merit, newspapers such as the 
‘*Times’’ and the ‘‘ Press;’’ periodi- 
cals of distinctive literary merit, such as 
the ‘‘ Literary Digest.’’ Sometimes 
Jews write great dictionaries like the 
‘*Standard.’’ If we should allow our 
reflection full sway very likely we should 
be driven to the conclusion that the Jews 
are the real leaders of New York. 

We are not afraid of our zeal running 
away with us in rendering to a race the 
things which belong to it, when such a 
race has contributed to the life of the 
nation its Schiffs, Belascos, Strausses, 
Untermyers, Lauterbachs, and many 
another of such men, all of whom 
are fonored citizens of their coun- 
try, standing out as representatives of 
the spirit of the new world, a spirit 
won by the Jews where it had been 
forced upon gll other elements. While 
in a large measure the Jews have been 
compelled to develop a social system 
apart from the general system, and in 
spite of the ostracism to which they 
have been always subjected, and which 
is yet alive—barely—they have taken an 
interest in all things affecting their com- 
munities and their country. So that, in 
New York and in many another center, 
they have a large place in the political 
life, holding positions of high trust and 
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honor, elective and appointive, faring 
sometimes better at the hands of the 
electorate than at the hands of the ap- 
pointing power. Julius Mayer, a Jew, 
is Attorney-General of the Empire State, 
having been elected by the people. This 
people have been most thorough in the 
progress so marked in their career. 
Felix Adler may be trusted to finish 
whatever may have been overlooked. 

The American Negro may learn, if he 
will, much from the experiences of the 
American Jew. ‘The fundamental lesson 
is, that every element of the composite 
whole will occupy such place in the 
general system as it makes for itself by 
diligent application in the higher things 
of life, by faith in itself and in humanity; 
by work and saving; by a practise of 
the common virtues. 

Celebration of Garrison’s Cente- 
mary 

THE one hundreth anniversary of the 
birth of William Lloyd Garrison, the 
great abolitionist, was generally cele- 
brated throughout the Republic on the 
10th of the last month. Orations and 
addresses by men and women prominent 
in the public affairs, essays by teachers, 
sermons from the pulpit, poems, books, 
pamphlets were all poured at the feet of 
the memory of the great leader of the 
anti-slavery forces, whose service to hu- 
manity, as Booker Washington pointed 
out in his all too short remarks, is just 
beginning to loom up in its true signifi- 
cance. 

The remarkable part of this national 
demonstration was the tribute every- 
where paid to the memory of Garrison 
by the people of color. Apathy, the 
earmark of the average man of color 


who is not at all demonstrative in his 
worship of those who battled to free him 
from slavery, gave way before the spon- 
taneous outburst of tribute rendered the 
memory of his greatest benefactor. Per- 
haps such a tribute is only the beginning 
of an appreciation of all the men and 
women who so nobly worked for the 
abolition of slavery. Wetrustso. Those 
who treat with indifterence the memory 
of their friends, friends who were more 
than friends, can expect no great amount 
of consideration from the gods or from 
men. William Lloyd Garrison not only 
freed the American slave, but he freed 
the American Republic, which he regen- 
erated. Such is acknowledged to-day 
even by those who opposed the princi- 
ples for which he stood and fought unto 
the end. 

There have been one or two periodi- 
cals to express a fear lest in the celebra- 
tion of the virtues and works of the 
great Abolitionist we should forget the 
labor of the Emancipator. The ‘‘ New 
York Globe,’’ an able newspaper, while 
appreciating the efforts of Garrison, took 
the position that the freedom of the 
slave was Lincoln’s work, and that Gar- 
rison contributed very little, or nothing, 
to the effort. The ‘‘Globe’’ believes. 
that unless Lincoln had appeared upon 
the field at the psychological moment, 
notwithstanding the burning words of 
Garrison, the colored man would yet be 
aslave. This is insahity. We do not 
care to enter into any discussion with 
the ‘‘ Globe,’’ one of the few remaining 
human rights newspapers, but this is 
true: torment itself could not have 
remained undisturbed before the on- 
slaughts of Garrison, who made way 









for Lincoln, and all who took part in 
the great work. For the memory of 
Lincoln the people of color have an 
abiding love; for the memory of Garri- 
son, who called men to duty, or drove 
them to it, they have an admiration and 
devotion that can never fade. No good 
can come of any hair-splitting over the 
relative work of these two men; both 
wrought grandly; one pointed the way, 
when there was no man to lift a finger ; 
the other came out of the West an armed 
warrior, and plunged his sword into the 
very heart of slavery. Neither will ever 
die. 

Notable exercises were held in all of 
the principal cities. In the smaller 
towns the churches conducted the cele- 
bration ; every college and school had 
its exercise; a more satisfactory dem- 
onstration could not have been held. 

Costing Germany a Small Sum 

SEVERAL weeks ago a report came 
from Germany to the effect that at last 
the natives in the German Colony in 
Southwest Africa had been subdued. A 
second report reported the complete re- 
capitulation of the Herreros, the death 
of their leader, the demoralization of all 
sympathizers with their struggle. We 
inferred that the Germans had complete 
control over the territory stolen from 
the natives, and as a consequence there 
would be no uprising of the natives for 
many a day tocome. It seemed rather 
strange, we confess, that a band which 
had so nobly and effectively withstood 
the low-headed Dutch, could so easily 
give up both hope and struggle. Inthe 
last message we recorded, the natives 
had just been defeated in a battle, losing 
some two hundred men. This, we 
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thought, was not bad, especially in 
view of the most satisfactory account of 
their stewardship the blacks have ren- 
dered all along. We have since had 
direct word from neither the natives nor 
the Germans in Africa, but there came, 
a few days ago, a rather significant tel- 
egram from Berlin, a telegram which 
wipes away all doubt as to the intention 
of the Germans, and attests most pleas- 
antly to the persistence of the African 
against the invaders: 

BERLIN, December 13.—In the Reichstag to- 
day, Baron von Stengel, secretary of the impe- 
rial Treasury, said the Government had asked 
for a supplementary appropriation of $7,500,000 
for the African wars. Among the purchases 
which the Government had been obliged to 
make during the Parliamentary recess were a 
thousand camels. 

Supplementary appropriation! For 
these African wars, so long called out- 
breaks, there was evidently an original 
appropriation; an appropriation eaten 
up by the fighting blacks; $7,500,000 
is quite a sum for a supplementary war 
appropriation, and more especially when 
used only by a colony, and such colony 
has none but black cowards to fight. 
Rither the German soldiers are bad 
fighters or the coward is thawing out. 
We do not believe the Germans are bad 
fighters; and yet we have a suspicion, 
brought home by the tale of carnaye, 
that the blacks are proving rather 
wearisome. 

The despatch tells us that the Gov- 
ernment was compelled to purchase a 
thousand camels! From whom were 
these camels purchased‘ Certainly not 
the natives! And it is not likely that 
the colonists would exact of their pro- 
tecting government so large a sum for 
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only a thousand camels. Let us not 
debate nor even analyze. 

It is very clear that Germany will be 
forced to spend much in blood and 
money in its effort to subdue the native 
African and steal his riches. It is also 
very clear that Germany intends to do 
this very thing. It is clearer still that 
the African has decided to stand for his 
native land against all who may come 
usurping, persecuting,seducing and steal- 
ing. From time to time the Reichstag 
will be called upon for a ‘‘ supplement- 
ary’’ appropriation, for from time to 
time the Africans shall be wasting both 
German money, German camels and 
German soldiers. 

The African, much to the discomfit- 
ure of the invaders, has awoke from a 
long and dreamless slumber. 

Division in Zion 

IN view of the etesian and rather 
humorous outburst of any number of 
the enormous aggregation of leaders 
with which the poor Negro is hopelessly 
afflicted, about the desirability and prac- 
ticability of all American people of color 
becoming identified with one church, 
around which they would rally like 
soldiers true, and through which they 
would be enabled to effectively combat 
Prejudice, the open and widening 
breach in Judaism in America, and else- 
where, issuggestively interesting. Only 
during the last decade has interest at- 
tached to the leaders of free thought in 
Zion. It has been always the boast of 
the Hebrew people that, in the final 
analysis, they were an undivided . peo- 
ple, and that their religion was the 
basis of their virtue, which has excited 
the admiration even of Christianity ; 
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for if the Jews do not profess to a belief 
in the sonhood of Christ, they live no 
less according to the fundamental laws 
as laid down by Him while on earth. 

Perhaps but for the marked advance 
of the American Jew, who has enjoyed 
all advantages of both education and 
contact during his years in this country, 
the threatening division in Zion would 
not have appeared. In the old countries 
the Jews have been forced to a unity 
by persecution; they found shelter in 
the synagogue, remaining ever under 
the influence of the rabbis, who, in the 
main, have never strayed many leagues 
from the teachings of the patriarchs as 
handed down by their elders. It is not 
strange that the Jews have remained a 
distinctive religious people, of one faith, 
one purpose, one hope. It could not 
have been otherwise. 

The freedom of the new world, the 
very spirit of every phase of the life of 
the nation, a spirit, we think, often too 
frenzily and injudiciously worshipped, 
has appealed to the Jew as it has ap- 
pealed to every other people who form 
a part of the whole. And we now find 
Jews asking questions of their wise men, 
rebelling against the teachings of their 
religion, and actually advocating ideas 
of no kinship with the fundamentals of 
the Hebrew faith, a faith the world has 
come to regard as the father of those 
remarkable characteristics of the Jew, 
characteristics, on the whole, admirable. 
Orthodoxy has lost its grip; independ- 
ence has taken root, and all Judaism is 
alarmed lest its young men should aban- 
don the faith for another, or become 
rank unbelievers. Indeed, wonders never 
cease. 
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Dr. Isadore Singer, one of the leaders 
of the new thought in Judaism, and a 
scholar of reputation, who seems to be 
directing the struggle for the freedom 
of the mind, recently confounded Juda- 
ism with a series of questions as to the 
rituals of the Hebrew religion and reli- 
gion generally. We are reproducing 
such questions below, not because of 
any sympathy we have for the position 
he assumes, but for the reason that the 
questions strike home to the leaders of 
all kinds of religious thought. ‘fhe 
Negro preacher, as much as the Jewish 
rabbi, we assume, is interested in all 
things touching the history and dignity 
of religion. Dr. Singer called his ques- 
tions ‘‘ burning ;’’ assuredly they are no 
less. Said he: 


** The Jews of the United States need 
a religious declaration of independence 
sui generis. The following questionary 
may then serve as the starting point to 
our Thomas Jeffersons, John Adamses, 
Benjamin Franklins, &c.: 

‘*Did Almighty God really reveal 
Himself unto our patriarchs, unto Moses 
and our prophets, i. e., are the mono- 
logues and dialogues in the Bible pur- 
porting to be these revelations to be 
taken as authentic manifestations of the 
Divinity, or are they nothing else than 
the utterances of inspired, saintly men, 
similar to those mentioned in the Koran 
and in the Holy Scriptures of other 
nations? 

‘*Are the commandments contained 
in the Pentateuch, and above all the 
Decalogue, really laws given by the 
Creator of the umiverse, or are they 
simply human enactments given by 
Moses, or whatever the name of their 
originator may be? 

‘* Does the Hebrew violating the Sab- 
bath and the holidays and the dietary 
laws really act against the will of God, 
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or is he only destroying by his acts the 
bonds of national unity ? 

‘*Has the rabbinical law, based as it 
is upon an Oriental text book of hoary 
antiquity, yet the right to impose its 
statutes on the Jews of 1905, or were it 
not the only logical and honest policy 
on the part of our up-to-date theologians 
to vote its complete and unreserved 
abolition ? 

‘* Has the synagogue the intention to 
keep its real or nominal devotees in a 
perpetual state of suspense between the i. 
theories of the world mission of Israel, 
national Zionism, ‘ Kulturzionismus,’ 
moral Zionism and spiritual nationalism ? 


‘*Is the study of the Bible, Talmud, 
post-Talmudic and neo-Hebraic litera- | 
ture and Jewish history to be considered 
as an integral part of Jewish religion 
proper, or are these matters merely as 
many branches of general human knowl- 
edge? 

‘*Were it, further, on the ground of : 
the same theory, which seems to be 
‘tacitly admitted by the overwhelming | 
majority of our educated and well-to-do 
co-religionists in central and western 
Europe and the New World, not logical 
if our rabbinical seminaries were radi- 
cally to change their programmes—i. e., 
instead of training at a relatively enor- 
mous expense a few rabbies yearly for 
communities which do not heed their | 
preachings for fifty weeks of the year, 
to develop into colleges for Jewish his- 
tory, literature and religion, where the | 
Jew and gentile alike could inform them- 
selves about the past of Israel, her con- 
tributions to the world literature and ie 
religion, where the Jew and gentile i 
alike could inform themselves about the 
past of Israel, her contributions to the 
world literature and the tenets of her 
faith? he 

Is the continued maintenance of Jewish 
hospitals, Jewish orphan asylums, Jew- 
ish cemeteries a natural phase of the 
religious development of the Jew or 
rather the logical consequence of a reac- 
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tion against *the anti-Jewish policy of 
the Christian nations in the past? 

Do the leaders of American Judaism 
consider the erection of new synagogues 
and the artificial constitution of new 
congregations a higher duty than help- 
ing our unfortunate brethren in Eastern 
Europe and the Orient to fight for their 
political freedom and against economic 
annihilation and spiritual anemia? 

If our rabbis have neither the wisdom 
nor the courage to answer in unequivo- 
cal language these and other burning 
questions which are of far greater im- 
portance for the future of Judaism than 
burials and weddings, there is danger 
that their constituents will one day turn 
their backs to them, swelling the ranks 
of the Society for Ethical Culture, of 
agnosticism, yea, of atheism itself.”’ 

These questions are the outward sign 
of the parting of the ways. If the 


children of Judea, ‘‘the chosen children 


of the Lord,’’ are compelled to give way 
before the blinding light of Reason, the 
dazzling rays of Light, what may we 
not expect from others who have not 
been traditionally hung up by one 


string? The Jews are about to divide. 
Think you so heterogeneous a lot as the 
American Negro could even be lassoed 
into one fold, there to graze serenely 
forevermore upon one food? 

And the Master said, ‘‘ Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.”’ 

A Winchester Rifle For Christ’s 
Sake 

A FEW days ago, in a little New York 
city, an African missionary, stationed 
in Liberia, delivered a lecture on his 
work to a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. At the close of the lecture the 
audience gave the Reverend an offering. 
This was a generous recognition of the 
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worth and work of {this man who has 
foregone many pleasures in order to 
carry the light to his unfortunate 
brethren in the fatherland. It may be 
well to here say that not enough of this 
kind of recognition is given to the men 
who are sacrificing both pleasure and 
profit for the good of the cause. What 
they need is not praise, but money; not 
banquets, but sustaining food; not 
prayers alone, but a‘ more substantial 
proof of the faith. 

After the collection, a gospel song 
having been sung with fervor by the 
congregation, a visiting preacher arose 
with a speech upon his lips ; blood was in 
his eye; his cheeks, were they flushed? 
The congregation felt what was coming. 
The reverend brother advanced to the 
end of the rostrum, and begun his ora- 
tion; eloquence and grandeur marked 
his speech on the needs of Africa; he 
paid a splendid tribute to the mission- 
aries that have gone bearing a light to 
the dark continent; measured the influ- 
ence of the pioneer work now being 
done; rehearsed the dangers through 
which those who work in Africa have to 
go; and then presented the missionary 
at his back with— what? A Bible? No. 
A staff with a deeper crook? Not at all. 
A purse? The congregation had just 
performed such service. A _ suit of 
clothing? Not yet. But in the name 
of his Master and Leader, in the spirit 
of the teachings of the Christ, for civili- 
zation’s sake, he presented him with a 
Winchester rifle. 

We can imagine the manufacturer of 
rifles presenting the missionary with a 
rifle for advertising purposes, Perhaps 
we should not be surprised if a fighting 
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member of the congregation, in a mo- 
ment of heated zeal, had given to the 
travelling Word a gun or perhaps a 
bowie knife. But we are unable to ex- 
plain why a minister of the gospel, in 
the light of the teachings and activities 
of the Master, could with any con- 
sistency, present a brother in the faith, 
engaged in teaching wild men the love 
and light of Heaven, a weapon of war- 
fare. 

What on earth is our hero to do with 
this rifle? Shoot religion into the head 
of the savage? Perhaps it is to be used 
in protecting his person against the 
wild beasts that infest the forests of the 
jungles. Or perhaps, like a recent 
United States Minister to the Liberian 
Court, he will defend himself against the 
attacks of the more civilized native, who 
may disagree with him on some question 
of ethics. He could use it to bag game. 
And yet to shoot a bird with a rifle is to 
destroy any hope of maklng a meal of 
it. ‘Travelling, however, in the jungles 
is not pleasant, and is fraught with a 
thousand dangers; a rifle is a handy 
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something, whether it be used by a mis- 
sionary to shoot humian beings or canni- 
bals. We only hope that our mission- 
ary will not forget to supply his belt 
with the cartridges necessary to make 
of his weapon an effective assistant in 
the propagation of the gospel. 

In passing this remarkable incident 
we cannot but recall that One came upon 
the earth now nineteen centuries ago, 
preaching as no man has since preached. 
He used neither sword nor helmet, nor 
yet a gun. He taught that His Gospel 
was Truth and Truth isan army; He 
taught his disciples when they were 
smote on one cheek to turn the other; 
He rebuked the incorrigible Peter for 
seeking to avenge an affront offered to 
Him by an appeal to the blade; he went 
in all manner of places, confronted all 
manner of men, and yet it was left for one 
of His bosom to murderhim. His Gos- 
pel to-day needs the defense of no rifle ; 
and he that seeketh to preach such by 
the rifle shall be utterly routed. 

But Jesus Christ was not a missionary 
to Africa. 


A WOUNDED HEART 


BY LOUISE ALSTON BURLEIGH 


OOR wounded Heart, 
Alone, forsaken as it is 


Tis faithful yet— 


All that is left is thine 


And no regret. 


OOR wounded Heart, 
The drops of blood that from it ooze 
Are Nature’s tears ; 
They pass away with the lonely night 
And the empty years. 
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DR. C. MEWADE 
and Resident Physician of St.{Pythias Sanitarium, Hot Springs, Ark. 





Hot Springs; 


Its People 


By J. C. MELNOTTE WADE 


OT SPRINGS in Arkansas isa 
most pretentious small city. Its 
development has been’ pheno- 

It is the queen city of the 
south-west, enjoying the just title of the 
“‘Carlsbad’’ of America. It has a popu- 
lation of twenty thousand, one fourth of 
which is colored. It is the terminus of 
two railroads—the Iron Mountain and 
Rock Island Systems. Thousands of 
citizens come from all over the world, in 
all seasons of the year, to obtain ,the 
benefits of its life-giving waters. Its 
hotels and bath- houses are considered as 
fine as any in the world. Millions of 
dollars have been spent in the equipment 
of both departments. 

The hot water flows from under a 
spur of the Ozark Mountain, from in- 
numerable springs, the waters of which 
are gathered and distributed to the vari- 
ous bath-houses at a temperature varying 
from 100 to 150 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Until very recently, colored visitors 
who came here in search of health, were 
placed at great disadvantage because of 
the lack of proper accommodations in 
hotels and bath-houses. Now the hotel 
and bath accommodations have tmproved 
to such an extent that even the most 
esthetic of the race may journey here 
without any fear that they will 
not receive such service as their money 
can buy. Wemake especial mention of 
the Baltimore Hotel a thirty-six room 
house with all modern improvements. 
The prices range from $1.50 to $3.00 a 


menal. 


week for rooms. Its close proximity to 
the Crystal Bath-house and the two rail- 
road stations make it even more desir- 
able. It is situated at the corner of 
Church and Cottage Streets, and is 
under the management of Mr. West 
Steele. 

In addition to the Baltimore Hotel 
there are the Manila, Southern Cottage, 
Murray and Jenkins Houses, all of which 
are run on the European plan. These 
are all well equipped establishments. 
Besides, there are many private resi- 
dences where persons desiring the 
privacy of home may live and enjoy 
those comforts. 

To those desiring baths, best accom- 
modations are obtained through the 
Government free bath-house under the 
supervision of Rev. A. E. Torrence. 
This institution is for those unable to 
pay for baths. All may enter without 
regard to nationality. The Crystal bath- 
house is an elaborate brick structure 
situated on one of the prominent streets; 
street cars pass the door and it is easy of 
access from any part of the city. Its 
service and furnishings are equal to any 
of the bath houses in the city, not ex- 
cepting those conducted exclusively for 
whites. It is under the able manage- 
ment of R. L. Torrence; its attendants 
make all who once enter its portals feel 
as if they had a new lease on life. The 
service is very good. It runs twenty 
tubs and all appliances. 

The colored people of Hot Springs are 
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St. Pythias Sanitarium, 108 Church street, Hot Springs 


an intelligent, thrifty and energetic peo- 
ple, paying taxes on over two hundred 
thousand dollars worth of real-estate ; 


many are ranked among the heavy de- 


positors in the local banks. There are 
ten churches representing all Protestant 
denominations. The personnel of the 
ministry compares favorably with those 
of any other city in the South. There 
are two public schools in the city. The 
principal, Professors Carr and Byrant, 
are men close to the people, and are 
valuable aside from their school- work; 
twelve teachers are regularly employed. 
In addition to the public school there is 
one parochial schools in which the higher 
education can be obtained. Quiteanum- 
ber of private school are also to be 
found. 

Colored Americans conduct a number 
of mercantile estsblishments in various 
parts of the city. There are two real 


estate and insurance offices under their 
control; several mechanical shops; besides 
the inevitable saloon and pool room con- 
ducted by Ashford Brothers, famous 
characters in the South. Music is re- 
presented by Miss Mae Copeland of 
Little Rock and Prof. W. E. Lew of 
Boston. Each is an organist in a 
leading church. In the professions 
there are three physicians, and three 
laywers and they are a prosperous lot. 
Notwithstanding Hot Spring is a 
health resort, there are two colored un- 
dertaking establishments; according to 
allsigns they do a large part of the dead 
business. The oldest of these establish- 
ments is owned and conducted by J. T. 
T. Warren, most substantial citizen. 
Mr. Warren is prominent in fraternal 
affairs, having held the office of Grand 
Chancellor of the Knights of Pythias of 
this State for several years, besides 
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JNO. T. T. WARREN, Undertaker 


several important offices of trust in vari- 
ous other orders. Mr. Warren is widely 
known throughout this section, and is 
much admired for his thrift and business 
tact. Mr. B. F. Jenkins, another prom- 
inent cititzen, conducts the oldest hack- 
line in the city. He has amassed con- 
siderable property by his industry. 

There are several restaurants owned 
by colored men. The most representative 
is owned L,. A. Barker; his is an elegant 
cafe on Valley Street. ‘The cuisine is of 
reputation throughout the United States. 
His genial and amiable manner, together 
with his fair dealings, has earned for 
him an enviable reputation as the prince 
of caterers. 
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The medical profession is represented 
by Dr. C. M. Wade, who is the oldest 
established colored physician in the city, 
having successfully conducted the St. 
Pythias Sanitarium since 1900. Hun- 
dreds of patients have been under his 
care in this sanitarium; all have praised 
Dr. Wade’s unquestionable skill. 

Judge J. D. Page is the pioneer in the 
legal profession. He has attained a 
great reputation as a man of foren- 
sic ability and knowledge of the law. 
He is a man of undaunted courage and 
unswerving fidelity to his clients. He 
practices in all the courts, and numbers 
among his patrons, many of the leading 
white citizens of the city and country. 

The women have several clubs, all of 
which are under the Southern Feder- 
ation, of which that queen of women, 
Margaret Murray Washington, is Presi- 
dent. Mrs. Nellie Eden, the President 
of the local Federation is one of the 
most brilliant women of the race and an 
untiring worker in all the things for the 
uplift of woman-hood. 

Most people come to Hot Springs once 
in a lifetime;—everybody should come 
to Hot Springs at some time—if only to 
become clean and sweet as a result of a 
course of our tepid baths. Those of the 
race who desire to visit the city should 
get information in advance from R. L. 
Torrence, Crystal Bath-house, or Dr. C. 
M. Wade, St. Pythias Sanitarium. 
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A Tribute to the Black Thespian |. 


By JosEPH W. REED 


OOKING back over the vast 
L number of years that have passed, 

we marvel at the many changes 
that have taken place, and well might 
we marvel. We are living to-day in 
one of the grandest ages that the world 
has ever known; so briefly has the time 
passed away, so swiftly are the years 
moving along, that we scarcely real'ze 
what a marvelous change has taken 
place, but pause dear reader and gaze 
back upon the scene and you will say as 
I have said, well might we marvel. 

We have seen the old giving place to 
the new, we have watched the many 
and varied changes in manners and 
customs, we have gazed at evolution 
piled upon evolution, but there is nothing 
that has appeared more wonderful, nay 
more marvelous, than the gift of the 
Nineteenth Century to the Negro per- 
former. His growth has been nothing 
less than phenomenal. 

With a feeling of safety, I say in all 
earnestness that the rapid stride which 
the Negro has made in the realms of the 
drama, is well worthy a prominent place 
in the history of the achievements of 
his race. The day dawned and found 
him a mere struggler, it closed and left 
him enjoying the triumphs of his 
struggles. 

We have only to look back over a short 
expanse of years to see the beginning of 
this mighty venture ; what was then a 
mere dream has burst forth into a 
glorious realization. We have watched 


the Negro performer from his advent 
into the noble profession unto the pre- 
sent when all eyes are anxiously await- 
ing new ideas from his fertile brain. 
We have watched him from the day 
when he was thought only capable of 
entertaining ignorant and wunaccom- 
plished audiences, to the time when he 
has met the unanimous approval of the 
most cultured and refined classes of peo- 
ple upon both sides of the Atlantic. 
We remember when his talents were 
confined to the boards of a medicine 
show stage or some other similar form 
of amusement, and with the aid of banjo 
or guitar he entertained only the ignor- 
ant masses. To-day he is seen enter- 
taining not only the intelligent and 
aristocratic audiences that are wont to 
fill the most fashionable theatres of this, 
his own country, but winning the 
admiration of the crown heads of foreign 
lands. The triumph of Messrs. John- 
son, Cole and Johnson upon their recent 
European engagement, and the many 
and flattering ovations tendered them by 
the Press of both countries was such 
that would have appealed to the pride 
of older and more widely known men. 
Were it possible for those performers of 
the old school to be aroused from their 
slumbers and return to gaze in upon the 
performer of the present day, they 
would doubtless exclaim, ‘‘ The time is 
out of joint, etc.”’ 

Just as in all occupations in life, the 
colored actor is confronted with many 





A TRIBUTE TO THE BLACK THESPIAN 


The actor bas figured quite as conspic- 
ously in business circles as those of any 
other occupation. Geo. Walker of 
Williams and Walker is a life member 
of the National Negro Business League, 
being admitted at the recently New 
York meeting. And so was Earnest 
Hogan, he with the unbleached counten- 
ance. These men were accorded the 
same courtesies and respect that were 
tendered other members of this organi- 
zation, Is this not enough to convince 
the most skeptical that the colored actor 
is worthy of recognition amongst the 
representative Negroes? 
Notwithstanding all this, the Negro 
Thespian will never be shown the re- 
spect due him until he, himself, has 
gained the right conception of the 
dignity of his profession. He must be 


brought to realize the fact that he has a 
mission to perform, just as the preacher, 


thelawyer orthe physician. One writer 
has said in searching words, ‘‘ he who 
has a talent to make men laugh and 
employs his talent in that direction, 
does just as much towards uplifting 
humanity as those of any other profes- 
sion.’”’ 

Honor may certainly be paid unto Cole 
and Johnson, whose names are familiar 
to all theatre-goers and music lovers, 
Williams and Walker, whose names will 
live long upon the pages of theatrical 
history, Earnest Hogan, whose songs 
have been whistled and sung in every 
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part of the civilized globe, J. Edward 
Green, the bronze Chesterfield, and 
many another whose deeds will live 
‘‘long after they have been laid away 
beneath the tongueless silence of the 
dreamless dust.’’ As long as_ such 
celebrities as these contribute their 
talents to the noble profession the black 
Thespian cannot possibly remain in 
ignorance and obscurity. In music, art 
and poetry the Negro has gallantly and 
bravely fought his own fight in the very 
face of unrelenting predjudice and al- 
most insurmountables obstacle. Now 
while he performs, the world must 
quietly sit and listen. 

It is easy to follow the beaten path of 
those who have gone on before, but 
when one has strayed from the well 
trodden path, and discovers new vistas 
that the multitudes might follow in his 
wake, as that young and talent play- 
wright, Jesse E. Shipp, in the comic 
opera ‘‘In Abyssinia’’ in which Will- 
iams and Walker will soon be seen, he 
deserves the commendation of the entire 
world. 

In concluding this reveiw, I wish I 
could deliver a message to the leaders: 
It is possible for you, too, to so live 
and labor, that when the last act of 
life’s drama is finished, you may, 
with a satisfaction unsurpassed by that 
of any other workers in the building, be 
able to exclaim, as one having acted well 
your part: ‘‘ Drop the Curtain!”’ 
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obstacles and predjudices; not many 
years ago the Negro actor was thought 
only capable of entertaining an audience 
by clinging to the old style of mimicry 
that was not only boisterous but detri- 
mental and deteriorating both to him- 
selfand his race. But that day has gone 
to sleep in the shades of forgetfulness 
and the Negro actor of the present day 
is given a chance to hold the mirror up 
to nature and reveal thereon the char- 
acter that has long lain silent within his 
bosom; and the narrow-minded are 
beginning to realize that it is merit and 
not color that counts on the stage just 
as in other pursuits. 

It has been almost the concensus of 
opinion that the Negro’s ability as a 
manager was confined exclusively to 
‘‘low class, fly-by-night’’ attractions, 
that are devoid of any business like ap- 
pearance whatsoever, but a mere glimpse 
at the performance and management 
of ‘‘A Rabbit’s Foot Co.,’’ under the 
sole direction of the unassuming and 
shrewd Pat Chappelle, would entirely 
destroy such an opinion. 

While the Negro deserves much praise 
for what he has already accomplished 
in the ranks of the ‘‘ profession,’’ there 
still remains much to be done. His 
work has just fairly begun. What the 
profession needs now most of all are 
men and women; it needs men and wo- 
men of culture and refinement ; it needs 
men and women who honor work more 
than the dollar. Men and women of 
unquestionable and unimpeachable char- 
acters, who will raise their profession 
from the shadow of slander and criti- 
cism to great excellency and dignity. 

Too long has the colored actor gener- 
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ally been condemned and held account- 
able for the misdeeds and short-comings 
of those who are ignorant and thought- 
less, and are identified with the stage 
only for the small salaries that they 
receive. Such have no thought of those 
who are laboring earnestly to elevate 
the profession which they have chosen as 
their life work. 

Time was when all that was necessary 
for the Negro to beclassed as a comedian 
was a loud voice, a knowledge of a few 
coon songs (no idea necessary as to how 
they should be rendered) a few stale and 
time worn jokes, an inexhaustible supply 
of slang phrases and vulgar language to 
be constantly brought into use when off 
the stage, and an old guitar fit only for 
his own purpose. Thank Providence 
that day has gone and in passing carried 
with it its host of ignorant admirers. 
There may be a few of the old-time 
performers left, but the sooner they are 
eliminated from the modern stage, the 
better it will be for the entire profes- 
sion. 

I earnestly hope and trust that the 
day will soon come when the black Thes- 
pian will be accorded the proper position 
in the estimation of the public he so 
justly deserves. There can be found in 
large numbers, men and women on the 
stage possessing a great amount of 
culture and refinement. They measure 
well with members of any other profes- 
sion; performers who would grace the 
parlor or drawing room of any modern 
home in the land. 

No avenue in life that tends to foster 
advancement and progress is denied the 
Negro performer in possession of the 
necessary qualifications for admittance. 





Another Point of View 


By L. H. LATIMER 


URS is not a new problem. The 
O problem is: old; the conditions 

alone are new. Men have en- 
slaved their fellowmen through all the 
ages; and slave and enslaver have be- 
come degraded together. Men do not 
enslave themselves, they are enslaved ; 
and action and reaction, are alike sub- 
versive of the highest good of both parts 
of the community. 

Slavery implies ignorance. Ignorance 
is dangerous; being easily led. Easily 
lead downward, but difficult to raise 
upward. The danger in ignorance isa 
direct quantity. The greater the ignor- 
ance the greater the danger. AA little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. With 
the increase of knowledge comes the de- 
crease of danger ; for wisdom and judg- 
ment take thought of the morrow, and 
foresee the future result of the present 
action. 

We abolished slavery, because we saw 
that it made the industries, upon which 
the Nation’s life depended, degrading. 
The slave and the freeman could not 
labor side by side. To work was to 
sink to the level of the slave. As labor 
creates, as well as conquers, all things 
we were compelled to make labor 
honorable, and it was rehabilitated and 
reendowed, with all its beneficient and 
God-given attributes, by a baptism of 
fire and blood. 

The-slave was emancipated,—physic- 
ally—but no ruler’s fiat was sufficiently 
potent to free his mind from the 


shackles of ignorance ; the heritage of 
centuries of degrading and brutalizing 
environment. Does not justice, mercy, 
expediency, self-interest, and_ that 
charity which the Man of Sorrow 
taught us to exercise, point out the 
path of duty? Shall we, having freed 
the body, leave the mind in bondage? 

Can the depth of this ignorance be 
other than a menace to our free institu- 
tions, and the enlightened policy of our 
system of government? | have studied 
the Negro character for years ; with the 
purpose of discovering those racial char- 
acteristics of which we hear. Those 
peculiar race traits, that distinguish 
him from those races of mankind with 
whose exterior the ardent sun has dealt 
more tenderly. 

Like the chemist, who is analysing 
two substances which may or may not 
be alike in their constituent elements, I 
have applied the same tests to both 
peoples, and, under like conditions, 
they have responded in identically the 
same manner ; but—‘‘ at the last analy- 
sis’’ I find a difference. To all educa- 
tional influences the Negro responds as 
readily as any, and more readily than 
many other of the races of mankind. 
He has a courage that cannot be 
daunted. 

Is happy to live and fears not to die. 
He has conscience that may be awak- 
ened. Is fertile soil for all the virtues, 
and hasthe common tendency of all man- 
kind toward the lesser vices. Herein lies 
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the differece. He is hopeful under con- 
ditions which would bid a fairer race 
despair. Hecherishes nohatreds. Does 
good to those who despitefully use him. 
Has sympathy for their afflictions, and 
renders service of love where other races 
yield alone through greed of gain. 

He enjoys to-day. Basking in its 
sunlight, unheeding the coming cloud 
or night of care and need. He takes 
little thought of to-morrow, considering 
the ravens, and trusting Heaven to feed 
him as well as them. Are these racial 
characteristics, or are they the manifest- 
ations of heredity ? the result of centuries 
of environment? 

Compare the past of the Negro with 
that of the Europeans who form the 
major portion of the population of this 
country. Centuries of blood-shed lie 
behind the latter. Wars of nations, 
dynasties, factions, clans, and classes. 
Centuries of industrial and commercial 
struggle. Centuries of striving to wrest 
a scanty subsistence from the unwilling 
and over crowded soil. Centuries of 
hope deferred, of doubt, suspicion, of 
divisions and sub-divisions of races, 
nations, families. To-day the subjects 
of a king, to-morrow, bowing beneath 
the conquering sceptre of an emperor. 

To-day tilling the land in peace, to- 
morrow fleeing before an invading army, 
or forced into unwilling conflict for— 
reasons of state. Smiling is rare, and 
laughter a lost art, in many parts of 
' Europe. From the land of perpetual 
sunshine where mankind is nurtured by 
Nature’s spontaneous prodigality, and 
petty conflicts scarce disturbed the flow 
of life’s unruffled stream; with mind 
attuned to simple pleasures, and free 
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from high ambitions, the Negro was 
brought to our shores. 

Cruelty he may have left behind him; 
but not such cruelty as followed in the 
wake of Europe’s ravaging, ravishing 
and contending armies, and religious 
persecutions. The petty contests, and 
warlike excesses of Africa were as a 
penny candle’s light to full glare of the 
noon day sun, compared with the wars 
and murders, of every conceivable kind, 
which deluged Europe with blood 
through terrible centuries of ignorance 
and degradation. The Negro first learned 
to weep on his journey hither, and smiled 
again when the terrors of uncertainty 
resolved themselves into an endurable 
servitude, wherein the master guarded 
his property from danger and disease in 
his own interest ; and encouraged cheer- 
fulness for its industrial value. 

’Tis easy to restore the confidence of 
one who is himself free from guile. 
The so-called racial characteristics of the 
Negro are, if the foregoing statements 
be admitted correct, the result of ante- 
cedent causes which act alike in all 
races. A part of them being evident in 
all peoples of tropical climes; a part 
common to all men, who live beyond 
the infiuences of civilization, and in 
close communion with nature. Impro- 
vidence is the common failing of all 
natives of tropical climates. 

Generosity and strong personal at- 
tachments are common virtues among 
people who are far removed from com- 
petitive industrial conditions. The ab- 
sence of all objects of individual ambi- 
tion blot out emulation, and leaves no 
other outlet to human aspirations, than 
that of instinctive religion and the 
















promptings of naturalaffections. These 
are the conditions which have heen the 
factors in making the Negro what he is 
to-day; and I claim that in them lies 
the proof, that he has no peculiar human 
attributes, but is what like conditions 
would have made of any other race. 

If then, we admit this conclusion, we 
must admit the equally pertinent one, 
that to raise him from the degraded 
condition into which slavery has forced 
him, we must use the same means which 
have been adopted in raising all other 
people to the present high standard 
of civilization. 

In eruptions, the force is expended 
beneath the object. To elevate, we 
reach down from above, and raise the 
lower object to the plane of the higher. 
It follows that, to elevate the Negro, we 
must have schools of every kind; plus 
every moral and religious influence. 
Must give him standards of excellence of 
every degree in his own race, that the 
inspiration of example may excite 
emulation. 


PON the future life we build, 
As built the toilers of the Nile, 
Whose rude and ruthless tyrants willed 
That God’s eternal sun should smile 





Ou monuments of dust and stone 
Which should defy the flight of Time, 
Beneath dumb hieroglyphics groan, 
The wonder of each age and clime! 


And still they stand, in Winter's storms 
And vernal Summer's rays benign, 

Lifting on high grand, gloomy forms 
Rou=d which eternity may twine! 


The Pyramids! When did they rear 

Their sombre bulk to Time's stern gaze? 
Canst estimate the thought—the care— 
The lives condemned—the flight of days— 
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His teachers and preachers must be 
above the level of the masses, both 
morally and intellectually. In brief, he 
must become part of the civilization 
about him, and be moulded by the same, 
and all the forces which make for the 
civilization of those who form the 
major portion of our population. His 
merits must receive the recognition 
meted out to others, and only in just 
measure. His faults, common alike to 
all races, must meet with the common 


condemnation and punishment of their 
kind. 


Then will the laws of Nature have 
full sway ; and each race and national 
representative gravitate to that particu- 
lar strata,--if such there be—for which 
an All Wise Power has designed him ; 
and men’ssuperiority over their fellows, 
be no longet an unproved boast. Then 
shall we see if it be true, that 


Great deeds are patents of nobility ; 
And, he who can 

Achieve great things, 

Is the true nobleman. 





‘Tsat went to consecrate the pile 
Where Egypt's tyrants now repose, 

The sentient serpents of the Nile, 

At whose command the phantoms rose ? 


Each stons cemented with the gore, 
The tears and sweat of some poor slave ! 
For each dead king the millions bore 
Into the gloomy vaults, his grave, 


A thousand men, perchance, had bled, 
Had sacrificed their all in death, 

To guard the tyrant in his bed 
And watch for his returning breath ! 


Yes ; on the Future Life we build, 
Rear crumbling monuments to fame, 
When Death's remorseless clasp has stilled 
The currents of the mortal frame! 
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A New Opportunity For Women 


By E. M. RHODES 





HERE is nothing lonelier than 

i to be alone in a crowd. The 

stranger in a large city learns the 
truth of this hackneyed saying. He 
finds himself a small atom in the uni- 
verse, he is jostled by busy cosmopoli- 
tans who have no time to stretch out the 
hand of fellowship, he longs for one 
cheerful lamp-lighted room that he can 
call his own, for one door at which he 
may ring and be sure of a welcome from 
warm hearts within. And he wonders 
if he is the only person without home 
ties in the whole of the great city, or 
whether there are not others like him, 
homesick strangers who would be glad 
to join hands with other aliens, and 
form the nucleus of a common center. 

For such strangers, and for all who 
appreciate the opportunities of a social 
club, the Christian Association move- 
ment has proved a boon. In every city 
_there are new Christian Association 
branches, where young men or young 
women can meet their friends, enjoy the 
privileges of good libraries, day and 
evening classes, and the feeling that 
there is one home-like place where they 
‘* belong.’’ 

Among the most home-like of these 
branches is the Lexington Avenue 
Branch of the Brooklyn Young Women’s 
Christian Association. While the Asso- 
ciation in Brooklyn draws no distinction 
of race, and every member is equally 
entitled to the privileges of the main 
building in Schermerhorn street, the 


brarch has been established for the 
especial benefit of colored members, as 
a place that they may claim as peculiarly 
their own. And such a cheery place as 
it is with its welcome to new-comers and 
its friendly atmosphere for old friends. 
It stands in a side street, in an access- 
ible part of the city, and its very door is 
attractive, with a suggestion of cordial- 
ity in the sign that advertises its useful- 
ness. A broad hall through the middle 
of the house leads on the left into a room 
that symbolizes the aims of the Associ- 
ation, ‘‘ good cheer, opportunity, and 
education,’’ as the secretary, Mrs. Mary 
Storrs Haynes, has summed them up. 
This is the library and reading room, a 
comfortable place, with easy chairs, 
shelves of interesting books,—fiction, 
history, biography, travel, and chil- 
dren’s stories—and an inviting central 
table spread with the current maga- 
zines, including popular fiction and such 
well-known organs of the colored people 
as THE COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
the ‘‘ New York Age’’ and the ‘‘ South- 
ern Workman,”’ all donated by friends of 
the Branch. Back of the library is the 
office and employment bureau, and 
across the hall a generous lecture room, 
which is used for general assembly pur- 
poses and for the vesper services of 
Sunday afternoon. 

Upstairs are the class rooms, their 
work tables standing in busy rows for 
the dressmaking and millinery classes. 
Hand and machine sewing, the making 
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of shirtwaists, and the more advanced 
training for dressmakers’ assistants and 
for prospective teachers in the public 
schools are included. Then there are 
classes in basketry and embroidery, in 
plain and fancy cooking and laundry 
work and home nursing. The English 
branches are taught, too,—arithmetic, 
grammar, Bible study, history, litera- 
tureand penmanship. ‘These classes are 
free, while a reasonable charge is made 
for the trade classes, too small to debar 
any working woman from attendance. 

In all these particulars the Branch 
shares the features of other city Chris- 
tian Associations. But there is oue new 
departure in the equipment of the work 
which should be mentioned with special 
emphasis and printed in italics. and ad- 
vertised to all young wumen who are 
seeking for thorough training in a pay- 
ing profession; and that is the new 
school for domestic training with its 
dormitory accommodations. 

I have used the word ‘“‘ profession’’ 
advisedly in relation to household work ; 
for this generation is witnessing a change 
in the attitude of the public mind to- 
wards domestic employment. It is 
coming to be realized that no calling is 
worthier of the effort and study of edu- 
cated women than that of home: making ; 
that the young woman who learns to be 
an efficient household worker is doing a 
more useful work in the world than the 
efficient stenographer or clerk; and 
moreover, that no occupation is better 
paid for the length of training than 
household service. Domestic science has 
been introduced into the curricula of at 
least ten of our women’s colleges as a 
study counting towards a degree, and 
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there is more and more demand for the 
educated housekeeper and trained helper 
in the home. 

The training school at 112 Lexington 
avenue is founded upon particularly 
sensible ideas. Its managers realize 
that no adequate training for housework 
can be given in courses of a few lessons 
only ; and on the other hand, that even 
ambitious workers cannot afford to give 
up a position that means home and 
board as well as income, for a long 
enough time to take full training in any 
branch of housework. To meet this 
difficulty, the Branch has provided a 
dormitory for girls who wish to study 
there, so that a girl has her home free 
during the period of training. The As- 
sociation has the benefit of its pupils’ 
work in running the house, and thus 
receives a partial return for the expense 
of room and board. In order to make 
no undue drain upon the pupils during 
the time of their preparation, payment 
for the six months course is deferred 
until the graduate is placed in a posi- 
tion, when she can pay for her training 
in small installments. The Association 
is insured against financial loss by the 
pupil’s promise to remain at least a 
year in the line of work that she has 
chosen. This is a particularly good 
requirement in its effect upon the char- 
acter of the pupil. It means that a girl 
will sertously consider her future occu- 
pation before she undertakes the train- 
ing; and that she will make a fair test 
of it in actual experience—a test that 
will be sufficiently long to give her an 
opportunity to adjust herself to her 
work and make a success of it, instead 
of giving it up on slight discourage- 





A NEW 


ment. A new dormitory has been 
erected on the same lot as the Branch 
building, to provide accommodation for 
the training school pupils; and an ex- 
perienced teacher, Miss Reed, has been 
appointed as director of the school. 

Nine courses are offered, including 
cooking, laundry work, general house- 
work, and the duties of housemaid, and 

f waitress. Free evening lectures on 
omestic work are given for the benefit 
f women who may be employed during 
he day. 

This opportunity for increased useful- 
ness on the part of the Young Women's 
Christian Association fills a real need in 
Brooklyn. THE COLORED AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE has already made public 
the conditions under which Southern 
girls are brought North, as told by Miss 
Frances A. Kellor. The Association for 
the Protection of Negro Women, under 
the presidency of Mr. Fred. R. Moore, 
editor of this magazine, has placed an 
agent at the docks and stations to co- 
operate with those who are already 
meeting the friendless Southern girls 
as they arrive; it has established con- 
nection with such institutions as furnish 
lodging and find employment for these 
strangers; and has already called upon 
the Branch for its friendly service in 
caring for newly arrived women and 
placing them at honest work. But it 

/has been hampered in its efforts by the 
fact that the girl who comes to New 
| York f10m some small Southern village 
| is often totally ignorant of city ways, of 
| Necthers standards, and of the require- 
ments of a well-ordered home. She may 
ve willing and anxious to work, but 
For 


illingness is her only capital. 


OPPORTUNITY 
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such untrained women the new domestic 
training school offers a temporary home, 
an opportunity to learn Northern ways 
and to become an expert houseworker 
in any chosen line, with an assured de- 
mand for her services when she finishes 
the course. 

And the assurance of employment is 
no small part of the advantage of house- 
hold work over other forms of employ- 
ment. The woman who studies stenog- 
raphy finds herself in competition with 
a small army of stenographers, turned 
out as from a machine by the 
many schools of typewriting that exist 
throughout the city. She can com- 
mand at first not more than five or six 
dollars a week, and out of that she 
must pay for board and lodging. But 
the domestic training school can assure 
its graduate of a position which will 
pay as well in actual money as the 
stenographer’s position, and will in- 
clude board and lodging besides. 

It may be asked whether it is worth 
while to take such a course, considering 
that there are more employers looking 
for help than there are women to take 
the places, and that any woman can 
secure some sort of position as house- 
worker. To me it seems that there are 
three good reasons for taking adequate 
training in any line of business that is 
to be ‘used as a means of support. First 
comes the fact that the trained worker 
will command higher wages than the 
untrained. This is particularly true of 
household work, in which wages run as 
high as thirty dollars a month for a 
cook in a private family. A second 
point of importance is that training is 
necessary in order to specialize. To do 
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general housework in a _ second-rate 
household is a drudgery far less desir- 
able than employment as cook or house- 
maid or laundress in a well-kept estab- 
lishment; but only the woman who has 
been trained—either by a thorough 
course under a good teacher, or by a 
long apprenticeship in first-class houses-— 
can secure such a position. 

And lastly, it is not to the present 
only that the wage-earning woman must 
look. There comesatime when strength 
fails, when speed diminishes, when the 
hand is slow to obey the brain. Then is 
the time when the working woman is 
turned adrift, unless she has skill that 
compensates for feebleness and slow- 
ness. But the woman who has made a 
profession and not merely an occupation 
of housework, who looks upon it as her 
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life-work and not a mere make-shift, is 
always in demand. 

With this practical viewpoint, the 
new school for domestic service is con- 
tributing to the sum total of knowledge 
and usefulness for the colored race. It 
is giving colored women an opportunity 
to become higher wage-earners, to ex- 
cel in higher forms of household work, 
and to extend their usefulness through 
a longer period of life than would be 
possible without special training. The| 
helpfulness of the Association in the| 
past is its best guarantee of the success | 
of this new work for the future. To all | 
who are working for the advancement ' 
of the race, to all who are interested in 
the employment of young women in 
honorable lines of work, its new enter- 
prise is earnestly commended. 


| 
} 





President Eliot 


on Immigration 


RESIDENT ELIOT, speaking 
Pp before the Boston Economic Club 
recently, delivered some pro- 
nounced views on immigration. Among 


other things, he said: 


‘* We are all of us pretty content with 
the results of the immigration of the 
last eight generations. It has been the 
source of our civilization and of our 
ideals. The only possible doubt about 
the present immigration contrasted with 
the former is this: Are the races that 
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are coming now as sound physically, 
morally and mentally as the races that 
have come since 1612? There is a good 
deal of race and religious prejudice in 
the matter. Men say: ‘ Can we digest 
this mass of Roman Catholics?’ Well, 
we have digested many millions of 
them, and they have turned out hu- 
mane, excellent citizens. What race 
have we digested with more difficulty 
thantheIrish? Yet in President Roose- 
velt himself there are two strains of 
blood, one Dutch and the other Irish.’’ 





Booker T. Washington’s Recent Trip Through 
the Southwest 


By Cyrit H. McApDAm 


N a map which accompanies the spe- 
cial report upon the Negroes, made 
by the last Census, those counties in 

the several states in which 50 per cent. or 
more of the population is colored have 
been indicated by making them black. 
The resulting chart represents in a sym- 
bolic way the limits of that otherwise ill- 
defined region known as the black ‘belt. 
The black belt has a curiously irregular 
shape. Extending ‘from Virginia 
across North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, to Mississippi and Louis- 
iana, it stretches a narrow arm across 
the river and up into southern and cen- 
tral Arkansas. At the northwestern 
limit of this region is Jefferson county, of 
which Pine Bluff is the county seat. At 
this place Booker T. Washington ad- 
dressed an audience November 16 of 
5,000 people, white and colored. He spoke 
as usual upon the subject of industrial 
education in its relation to the future of 
the white and black peoples of the South. 
Most of what he said was not new. 
What was new and interesting was the 
audience and the surrounding condi- 
tions. Mr. Washington, accompanied 
by his secretary, Mr. Emmett J. Scott; 
his younger son, Davidson; his stenog- 
rapher, Mr. J. R. Cox, and the following 
members of the Little Rock (Arkansas) 
Negro Business League: Hon. J. E. 
Bush, Hon. M. W. Gibbs, W. M. Alex- 
ander, S. E. Keatts, Bryant Luster, and 


Chester Bush, left St. Louis, November 
14, in a special coach for a tour of Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Indian Territories, 
with the hope of helping his people in 
all ways that mean their uplift. Pine 
Bluff was his second stop; he was first at 
Little Rock, the evening before. 

The people of the North are accus- 
tomed ito think of public opinion in the 
South as an inert mass of fixed and un- 
alterable prejudice as far as the race 
question is concerned. A careful study 
of the moral conditions as they exist—of 
the antagonisms and contentions between 
the races—has convinced the writer that 
the public opinion in the South is every- 
where different, and in certain portions at 
least in the southern states, is in a proc- 
ess of change. In Arkansas, for instance, 
the typical southern attitude toward the 
Negro is greatly modified by the progres- 
sive western spirit that prevails. They 
are in a certain way upon the frontier, 
and one feels the bracing optimism that 
everywhere prevails where people are do- 
ing things. One observes in Arkansas 
and out here the hopefulness and readi- 
ness to look into the future rather than 
into the past for a solution of the race 
troubles. This attitude is distinctly dif- 
ferent from that which characterizes the 
more stationary communities farther 
East and South. 

Pine Bluff is the second city in the 
State, has a population of about 21,000, 
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of which 9,000 are Negroes. It is said 
that there is a larger proportion of Ne- 
groes owning their homes in Pine Bluff 
than in any other city in the United 
States. This, I am told, is largely due 
to the work of one Negro, Wiley Jones, 
now dead, Wiley Jones started in busi- 
ness shortly after the close of the war. 
He went into the saloon business, and 
made money. With this money he bought 
real estate. He the barber 
business made With this 
money he bought more real estate. He 
went into stock-raising, and made money, 
and with this money he bought farms. 
When he died his wealth was estimated 
all the way from $200,000 to $500,- 
000. He had property in St. Louis, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. He had farms 
in Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma. Wi- 
ley Jones grew up with some of the most 
progressive and well-to-do white people 
of Pine Bluff, who did business with him, 
and they aided him. He in turn aided 
his own people. He bought property and 
sold it to them and made money. He 
owned the only fair-grounds in Jefferson 
county. 


went into 


and money. 


These fair-grounds are attached 
to his stock farm and one horse from 
this stock farm sold for $1,000. It was 
at this park that Mr. Washington spoke 
this afternoon. 

The state coroled normal industrial 
school, founded upon the model of Tus- 
kegee, and conducted by a Tuskegee 
graduate, Isaac Fisher, is located at Pine 
Bluff. There is also a Catholic industrial 
school conducted by lay sisters of the 
Catholic church. There is a Negro sav- 
ings bank, established three years ago. 
| Another interesting business experiment 
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is an incorporated mercantile company, 


whose shares are sufficiently widely dis- 
tributed in the community and among 
the wealthy Negro farmers of the sur- 
rounding country to give it a co-operative 
character. l*armers having shares in this 
company obtain credit from it on easier 
terms than their neighbors. There are 
six Negro physicians here, who do a 
large practice in the surrounding coun- 
try. One of the handsomest buildings 
in the city is the Masonic temple, built 
by the colored people at a cost of $65,- 
000. 

The relations between the races are 
more amicable in Little Rock than they 
are in other places in the South, but 
the conditions are distinctly better in 
Pine Bluff, I should say, from all I can 
learn, than they are in Little Rock. The 
colored people seem more enterprising 
and the white people more interested in 
When Mr. Wash- 
ington arrived Chancellor John M. Elli- 
ott and Circuit Judge A. B. Grace close:l 
their courts that they might take part in 
the welcome that was extended to him 
at the Colored Normal School. At the 
meeting this afternoon H. King White, 
the independent mayor of Pine Bluff, 
after declaring himself “a man eater as 


their advancement. 


far as democracy was concerned,” said 
that he was proud to grasp the hand “Of 
Pine Bluff 
maintains an immigration bureau and 


the biggest Negro on earth.” 


sends out a great deal of literature ex- 
plaining the advantages of this country 
to intended settlers. None of the facts 
which I have referred to are mentioned 
in this literature, and yet no fact with 
regard to this citv and country is likely 
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Dr. Washington, his secretary, Mr. Scott, (in doorway of spec- 
ial coach) and Washington’s son, E. Davidson. 
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Dr. Washington and Hon, John E. Bush, who was in charge of the party. 


to make a more favorable impression 
upon intending immigrants, black and 
white, than the satisfactory relation 
which seems to exist here between the 
races. 

The mass-meeting this afternoon was 
held on the edge of the city. The scene 
here between 3 and 5 o'clock was strange 
and wonderful. A platform had been 
erected in front of ‘the long amphithe- 
ater from the crowd had been 
accustomed to watch the horse races. On 
one side of this platform places for about 
fifty prominent white people were re- 
served. On 


which 


the other side about the 


same number cf seats had been reserved 
for prominent colored people. Between 
this platform and the amphitheater a 
space of about thirty feet was paved 
with bronzed and upturned faces of the 
Negro people who could not find places 
in the grand stand. These faces were a 
All the vicissitudes, follies, as- 
pirations, hardships and wrongs that this 
race had suffered were represented there 
as if they had been cast in bronze or 
beaten in iron. Mr. Washington’s short, 
emphatic sentences operated curiously 
and visibly to change the faces of that 
Now there was laughter, then 


study. 


crowd. 
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Rushing for a chance to shake hands with Dr. Washingto 
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brooding thoughtfulness, and 
what was mere blank wonder and curi- 
osity, gave place to a wistful expression 
of yearning trust, as gradually the people 
began to catch the drift and sweep of 
his thought. 

Quite as remarkable as the reception 
which Mr. Washington received from 


slowl\ 


his own people, was the enthusiasm with 
which’ he was received by some of the 
more prominent men in Pine Bluff and 
Little Rock. Judge A. B. Grace of Pine 
Bluff said: “The work that Mr. Wash- 
ington is doing is just as important as 
that of any other man in this country, ! 


do not care of what race he comes.” 
Chancellor John M. Elliott said to Mr. 
Washington : 

“We need just such men as you to show 
to the colored people of this country anil 
to the white ones as well, the way to 
work out their destiny. I believe that 
the colored people are in this country to 
stay. I believe that here in this country 
the great problem of the relation of the 
black races and the white races is to be 
worked out. You have done more than 
anyone else to direct our attention to 
those methods through which a solution 
may be hoped for.” 

The party reached South McAlester, 
I. T., on Sunday night, the 19th. Mr. 
Washington had been traveling and 
speaking since November 15th. He 
spoke at the opera house in Oklahoma 
City on the morning of the 18th, and in 
Guthrie that same evening. Sunday he 
spoke at South McAlester, and spent 
Monday morning in visiting the mining 
towns of the region. He spoke the fol- 
lowing Monday night at Muskogee, the 
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apital of the Creek nation, and finished 

his tour at Fort Smith. Everywhere Mr. 
aroused 
feeling among 


interest. 
the 
thoughtful members of the community, 
both white and black, that this is a criti- 
cal period in the history of the relations 


Washington’s _ visit 


There is a more 


of the races. J. H. Johnson, the secre- 
tary of the chamber of commerce at Ok- 
lahoma City, said as much in his address 
“Mr. Washington,” he 
said, “is the man to whom the nation is 
looking to uplift his people. He comes 
to us at a critical time. There is noth- 
ing wrong with the colored race, except 
that it lacks confidence in itself. This 
confidence it will gain under wise leader- 


of welcome. 


ship.” 

Oklahoma is border territory. It is a 
place where the North and South meet 
It has no fixed traditions in 
regard to Negroes. If prejudice exists, 
it is of the northern rather than of the 
Many of the people who 
scttled here came from Kansas and else- 
where in the North, and these people 
have had no disposition to deny the Ne- 
ero any of the privileges that are grant- 
The colored people 
have been encouraged to buy and own 
Their schools are equal to 


and mingle. 


southern type. 


ed to other citizens. 


property. 
those of the white population, and there 
is no distinction in the distribution of the 
school taxes. But if there is no such pre- 
judice against the Negro here as one 
meets in the South, there is also not the 
same prejudice against work. Here every 
In Okla- 
homa and Indian territory one meets 
women working in all sorts of places. 
They have largely taken the places of the 


one works, even the women. 
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“I WANT OUR PEOPLE TO GET HOMES” 


Dr. Washington addressing an immense audience at Pine Bluff, Ark 
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Negro waiters in the hotels. They work 
as barbers and as clerks. They run ele- 
vators, and everywhere, as far as the 
writer can see, they work well. If there 
is no special place for the Negro in the 
street cars and railway stations, there 
is also no special place set apart for him 
in the industrial system. Everywhere he 
comes in direct competition with the 
most energetic and progressive people on 
the continent. The 
ways surprising. The Negro population 
in Oklahoma City, at any rate, is more 
sober, earnest and less demonstrative than 
elsewhere. I was told by a colored real 
estate dealer, J. D. Randolph, that at 
least 70 per cent. of the Negro population 
in Oklahoma City owned their 
homes. There seems to be no prejudice 
against Negro labor. On the contrary, in 
the mines about South McAlester Negro 
labor is preferred because “Negroes do 
not make trouble,” as the Poles and Ital- 
ians do. On the other hand, it is admit- 
ted that the Negro laborer is neither so 
steady nor so thrifty as the foreign la- 
borer with whom he comes in competi- 
tion. As near as I can learn, the Negro 
has done best on the farm, where he 
owns and works his own land and has a 
permanent stake in the country. 

There is no question about the success 
of the Negro farmer in Oklahoma. It 
was a Negro who raised the cotton which 
took the prize at the world’s fair in Paris 
in 1900. This man’s name is Albert 
Smith. He owns 480 acres outside of 
Oklahoma City, and is known as the “Ne- 
gro cotton king.” At Guthrie the editor 
of the local paper informed me that he 
had met a Negro farmer a few days be- 


effect is in some 


own 
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fore who was carrying $1,300 to the bank 
as a result of his season’s work. If there 
is anything which has created distrust 
of the Negro in Oklahoma territory it has 
been his connection with politics. People 
in Oklahoma City speak slightingly of 
politics. They look upon politicians as a 
class of people whose presence in a com- 
At Guthrie, which 
is the political, as Oklahoma is the busi- 


munity is injurious, 


ness, center of the territory, it is admitted 
that politics have damaged the town. The 


fact that Guthrie has not gained in popu- 


lation during the past five years, while 
Oklahoma City has tripled its population, 
seems to bear this out. 

Among the Negroes who came to this 
territory at an early date was a very 
clever colored politician, the deputy ter- 
ritorial auditor, E. P. McCabe. McCabe 
held office in several states. At the time 
of the “opening,” Mr. McCabe associated 
himself with white men in a 
scheme, as he says, to “Negroize” the 
territory. He says that he and his friends 
spent $30,000 scattering literature 
through the South, to encourage an exo- 
dus to this territory, such as a few years 
before poured into Kansas from the 
South. The scheme had several angles 
of interest. It seems to have been, at 
bottom, a scheme for selling land, but 
the political possibilities offered by the 
presence of a large colored population in 
this new territory and under federal laws, 
seem to have been the things that inter- 
ested McCabe. The scheme failed, but 
one result was the foundation of the little 
Negro town and college of Langston. 
Another was to make the Negro a very 
large and accurate element in the local 


several 
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Colored Masonic Temple, erected at a cost of $65,000; the handsomest building in Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, 
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Dr. Washington and his Secretary, Mr. Scott, alight while the train 
has a little wait on the prairie. 


politics of Guthrie. When in 1900 the 
business men of Oklahoma City got to- 
gether with the determination to keep the 
city clear of politics and push business 
interests, they seem to have used the cry 
of “Negro domination” against Guthrie, 
ir order to injure a rival. At that time 
the cities were equal in population, and 
the rivalry between them was more bitter 
than it is now. Even at the present time 
the people of Oklahoma City are con- 
vinced that the possession of the capital 
of the new state, which they hope to see 
formed, is an honor of doubtful value, 
and they are not seeking it. They do not 


want, they say, the energies of their peo- 
ple expended in the strife for public of- 
fice, when the work of building up the 
country needs to be done. They do not 
put it just that way, but it amounts to 
the same thing. 

Recent vears have brought a change 
also in the temper of the colored pop- 
ulation in these two chief towns of the 
territory. The hopes which they built 
upon the free exercise of the franchise 
Politics has not 
helped the mass of the people, and the 
leaders who have gone out after the of- 


have proved elusive. 


fices find that thev have not shared in 
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the prosperity of the country to the ex- 
tent that they should, nor have they 
gained any position of permanent useful- 
ness in the community. All this explains 
to a certain extent the enthusiasm which 
Mr. Washington’s coming and his doc- 
trine have met with everywhere from 
both white and black. The time is, as 
Mr. Johnson said, critical, and Mr. 
Washington is here at the psychological 
moment. In fact, the white people seem 
to have been better acquainted with Mr. 
Washington than are the mass of his own 
race, to whom he is but an illustrious 
name. To these people, a speech without 
a single political reference was something 
unprecedented; they could not under- 
stand it. More than one colored man has 
come to me to know if I could tell him 
“what Mr. Washington wanted.” 
“‘What’s he come away out here for, any- 
way?” they ask. And when I explain 
that he is making this trip in the interest 
of the general education of the Negro 
people, that he has been invited out here 
by the Negro Business League of Little 
Rock, Ark., that he has several Tuskegee 
students out here whom he wants to see, 
and that he is interested in his people 
everywhere, they are still skeptical. 
Somehow it didn’t just seem human na- 
ture. 

Everywhere the business men of the 
towns visited gave the party the most 
cordial welcome, and showed the pro- 
foundest appreciation ‘of the work Mr. 
Washington is seeking to do. Railways 
everywhere provided him with a pri- 
vate car, and with transportaton for the 
party. At Guthrie fully 10,000 people 
were waiting at the station to meet the 


“were eager to see how the two races, the 
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train, and three excursion trains brought 
people in from the neighboring country 
side. The same reception was repeated 
at South McAlester. So important at 
this critical period of the races in these 
erritories does Mr.. Washington appear 
to the people, that efforts are already be- 
ing made by the colored business men of 
the territories, in conjunction with influ- 
ential white people, to induce him to re- 
peat his visit and extend still further the 
influence of the teachings to which he 
has now introduced these people. 
Oklahoma City lies in the middle of a 
vast and windy prairie. Fifty or 100 
miles east and south one strikes into a 
rolling country, with low ranges of hills 
covered by timber and concealing beneath 
their broken and scraggy surfaces vast 
acres of coal. This is the Indian terri- 
tory, the last refuge of the tribes that 
once held all the country between the Ap- 
palachians and the Atlantic ocean in their 
possession. Booker T. Washington and 
party left Oklahoma City at noon. At 
dusk we were crossing the narrow strip 
of country inhabited by the remnants of 
the Seminoles. We looked out eagerly 
for evidences of the Indians, or for some- 
thing that would give us some idea of 
the civilization they had been able to 
reach out here under the fostering care 
of the Government. Years ago Theodore 
Parker, who, as Thomas Nelson Page re- 
marks, was a good friend of the Negro, 
said: “In respect to the power of civili- 
zation, the African is at the bottom, the 
American Indian next.” As this sen- 
tence expresses an opinion still pretty 
widespread, all members of the party 
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Six thousand people gathered at the depot at Muskogee, I. T., to 
greet Dr. Washington upon his arrival, 


Indian and the Negro, who came out here 
together in 1838, living side by side in 
the same environment, had prospered. 
Mr. Washington was particularly inter- 
ested, because at Hampton he had at one 
time had charge of the Indian students 
at that school, and had acquired a high 
opinion of them. 

When you ask in the Indian territory 
ii regard to the Indians, you almost in- 
variably get an answer something like 
this: “Oh, the Indians. Well’—with a 
vague wave of the hand in the direction 
of the horizon—“they have gone back.” 
If you press your inquiries still further 


and insist upon seeing an Indian, in nine 
cases out of ten, when you come to meet 
that Indian you find out he is an Irishman 


or a Negro or something else. I made 
the personal acquaintance of just two In- 
dians during the time I was in the terri- 
tory. One of these was an Irish police- 
man, who told me he was a Cherokee, 
and the other was-a Negro lawyer, who 
said he was a Creek. One of the wealthi- 
est natives in the Creek nation is Aunt 
Patsy McIntosh. I did not see her, but 
I was told that she was a Negro. The 
whole situation out here is complicated 
and puzzling, and if one attempts to un- 












derstand it he is very deep into the in- 
tricacies of a social and political history 
so full of surprises that it reminds him 
of Alice in Wonderland. 

It should be remembered that when 
the five civilized nations—the Seminoles, 
the Choctaws, the Creeks, the Chicka- 
saws and the Cherokees—were banished 
to the territory in 1838, they brought 
with them a considerable number of Ne- 
gro slaves. At this time the Cherokees, 
through intermixture with British trad- 
ers in the early days, had acquired a ‘con- 
siderable infusion of white blood, and 
with this inheritance of blood they came 
into the possession of a legacy of Scotch- 
Irish names that are still preserved. One 
of the most noted and numerous clans in 
the territory is that of the McIntoshes. 
Though there has been considerable mix- 
ture of the different strains, the Indian, 
Negro, and the white man, each of the 
different nations has maintained a differ- 
ent attitude in regard to the Negro, as far 
as concerns intermarriage and _ social 
equality. For instance, the Negroes have 
been favored by the Seminoles and 
Creeks against the whites. On the other 
hand, I am informed, the Cherokees, 
Chickasaws and Choctaws have favored 
the whites to the prejudice of the Ne- 
groes. Thus ethnic and social considera- 
tions of the most complicated sort have 
entered into and modified the situation 
and made it unique and interesting. 

A further circumstance that has tended 
particularly to render the relations of the 
races unstable is the fact that every “In- 
dian”—and that includes the freedmen, 
those who were formerly slaves of the In- 
dians—and adopted citizen is entitled, in 
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the allotment of land now taking place, to 
from 160 to 360 acres of land. This 
holds good for every man, woman and 
child who is a “citizen,” that is, a mem- 
ber of the nation. This fact has tended 
to break down the barrier of racial pre- 
judice. Squaws have become so sought 
after as wives that in the Chickasaw na- 
tion, where every member of the nation is 
expected to get 360 acres of land, the 
marriage license has been fixed at $1,000. 
“In view of this large demand for squaw 
wives,” I said to one of the inhabitants, 
“how do the male Indians manage to get 
married?” “Well,” he replied, “it’s this 
way. A good many of the young men go 
away and obtain an education, and when 
they return they usually marry white 
wives. This evens things up.” All these 
things tend to complicate the race prob- 
lem, and make of this territory a sort of 
sociological clinic for the students in that 
particular field. 

Meanwhile the Indian has receded. He 
has gone back. He avoids the towns and 
the railways just as naturally as the white 
man and the Negro move toward them. 
There are towns in the Indian territory 
built by Negroes where an effort has 
been made to exclude the white man by 
law. There are white towns in the In- 
dian territory where they have attempted 
to exclude the Negro by law. In both 
cases the law has been declared invalid. 
But there are, so far as I could learn, no 
Indian towns, and there is no law that 
excludes them. There is no need for 
such a law. They “go back” of their 
own accord. When you see occasional 
specimens in the town they appear like 
strangers, ill at ease—strangers in their 
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Dr. Washington leaving the house of Mr. Grooms, 
a prominent colored man of Oklahoma City, 


own land. We rode across 20 miles of 
territory of the Seminole nation in the 
twilight. The land was bare and lone- 
some. We saw no cultivated fields. We 
did see, now and then, a little house in 
the woods, a horse, perhaps, and a few 
cattle. We saw no Indians, but at every 
station there were crowds of cheering 
colored people, who wanted to see “dat 
Booker T. Washington.” 

According to the census of 1900 there 
were in the Indian territory 52,310 In- 
dians, 36,780 Negroes, and 302,680 
whites. Though the Negroes were then 
and are perhaps still in a considerable 
minority in the territory, they were 
everywhere seen, working in the mines, 
laboring in the streets, engaged in traffic 
in a small way. In South McAlester one 
of the large railway contractors, E. E. 
McDaniels, is a Negro. He and his part- 
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ner, T. E. Currie, started a few years ago 
to conduct a boarding-house for the men 
engaged in railway construction. They 
were subsequently given a contract for a 
small portion of the construction. Hav- 
ing made a success of this, they were 
soon regularly in the business. They 
constructed a large part of the road from 
Memphis to Amarilla, Tex. Two years 
ago, when Currie died, the court ap- 
praised the property of the firm at $25,- 
ooo. Currie’s individual holdings amount 
to $10,000, exclusive of $2,500 bank 
stock. Mr. McDaniel’s individual hold- 
ings amounted to about the same. He 


has, in addition to this, I was informed, 
a half-interest in the property in Musko- 
gee, for which he was offered $15,000. 
He has other property to the value of 
$3,500, making in all something like $40,- 
000 as the value of the propertyy he has 


Cc. A. DILLAHUNTY, 
Of Guthrie, Okla., who says he is an Indian. 
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Dr. Washington speaking from rear of Trolley Car at Hartshorn, I. T. 


acquired within a comparatively few .liurried forward to hear his voice and 


years, 

South McAlester is in the Choctaw na- 
tion, the center of the mining district. 
Monday morning, November 20, Mr. 
Washington and party chartered a couple 
of electric cars and went out into this 
mining district as far as Hartshorn. It 
is a wild region dotted over with little 
communities, living in hastily-constructed 
houses, ready at any time to move as soon 
as a vein runs out, as they frequently 
do. But even in this remote region Ne- 
groes had heard about Mr. Washington 
at Tuskegee. It was evident, as they 


shake his hand, that he represented in 
their minds something big: and important 
to their lives and fortunes. 

In leaving South McAlester for Mus- 
kogee, we passed from the territory of 
the Choctaws to that of the Creek nation. 
According to the census, freedmen and 
Indians composing the citizens of the 
Creek nation are about evenly divided. 
But popular opinion seems to be that the 
Negroes have so far predominated that 
the natives have become Negroized. Ne- 
groes constitute one-fifth of the popula- 
tion, I am told, and pay one-fourth of 
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the taxes. Negroes have two banks, the 
Creek Citizens bank, with a capital of 
$50,000, and the Gold Bond bank, with a 
capital of $20,000. Mr. Washington 
during his visit stayed with A. W. G. 
Sango, president of the Creek Citizens 
bank. Mr. Sango is a native citizen. His 
ancestors came with the Indians from 
Alabama. All of the property for 40 
miles along the line of the railway be- 
low Muskogee is in possession of the 
Negroes. One of the leading dry goods 
stores of Muskogee is conducted by J. W. 
Adams, formerly in business in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. Another dry goods 
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store conducted by a Negro is that of 
Elliot Bros. Each of these firms does a 
yearly business of $25,000. J. W. Walk- 
er and the Creek grocery are the leading 
Negro grocers. There has recently been 
established in Muskogee a colored insur- 
ance company, with a capital stock of 
$100,000, which does business all over 
the Indian territory and Texas. R. H. 
Waterford is president of this company. 
At Muskogee Mr. Washington spoke in 
the public square. Two drays, chained 
together were used as a platform, and the 
windows of the adjoining buildings 


served as a sort of gallery to this open- 











Awaiting to see Dr. Washington alight from his carriage. 














air auditorium. Fully 5,000 people gath- 
ered in the open square to hear him 
speak. Mr. Washington made his last 
address at Fort Smith on November 2tst. 
He had the opera house, and an immense 
audience. At Fort Smith, P. L. Dor- 
man, a former Tuskegee graduate, is 
head of the normal training school for 
colored students. This school now occu- 
pies a handsome brick building. It was 
established largely through the influence 
of Judge John H. Rogers of the Federal 
court. Mr. Dorman was a carpenter. He 
told me that he has built 67 houses for 
people of Fort Smith with the labor of 
his students. 

Mr. Washington was traveling and 
speaking two and three times a day for 
eight days. During this time he made 
stops at Little Rock and Pine Bluff, Ark., 
Oklahoma City and Guthrie, Okla., South 
McAlester and Muskogee, I. T., conclud- 
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ing at Fort Smith, Ark. During this 
journey he touched at many intermediate 
points, and made frequent brief addresses 
from the rear platform of the car. Every- 
where he was greeted with enthusiasm by 
whites and blacks. This has been true 
from the first. But as the news of his 
coming preceded him, and the purpose of 
his visit came to be understood, his jour- 
ney became, as far as the colored popula- 
tion was concerned, a veritable triumph. 
All along the route from Oklahoma City 
to Muskogee, in every hamlet where a 
colored population existed, crowds of 
people were waiting at the station to see 
him and if possible hear a word from 
him. The Negro business men of Little 
Rock who planned this trip, and six of 
whom accompanied Mr. Washington the 
whole eight days of his journeying, ex- 
pressed themselves as being well satis- 
fied with the result. 


The Greensboro Conference 


By CHARLES H. BULLOCK 


Secretary of the Carlton Avenue Branch, Brooklyn Young Men's Christian Association. 


ings of the year was the 16th An- 

nual Conference of the Colored 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
the United States, under the auspices of 
the International Committee, held in the 
chapel of the A.and M.College at Greens- 
boro, N. C., November 30—December 
3d, 1905. This conference was one of 
the best and most successful ever held. 


Oi of the most important gather- 


The A. and M. chapel was packed at each 
session. A more ideal location than 
Greensboro, N. C., and a more convenient 
place than the A. and M. College would 
be hard to find for such a meting. 
Greensboro is one of the most prosperous 
cities in North Carolina, where, besides 
the A. and M. College where the con- 
ference was held, is also located Bennett 
College for the higher literary training of 
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colored youth; both built upon beautiful 
hills facing each other, overlooking a 
great stretch of natural scenery which 
mere words cannot describe. 

The citizens of Greensboro, the in- 
structors and students of A. and M. and 
Bennett Colleges vied with each other in 
showing their hospitality to the visitors 
te their city. Delegates were in attend- 

“ance upon this conference from fifty- 
seven associations in the schools, colleges 
and cities from all sections of the United 
States and many other associations were 
represented by letters. One hundred and 
ten delegates were present, seventeen of 
this number being General Secrtaries of 
the several city associations. Carefully 
prepared, very practical, timely and help- 
ful addresses upon important topics of 
association life were delivered by Presi- 
dent J. B. Dudley and Prof. C. H. Moore, 


of the A. and M. College, who was chair- 
man of the Local Committee; Mayor T. 
J. Murphy of Greensboro; Rev. W. R. 
Tolliver and Lawyer G. H. Mitchell of 


Greensboro; International Secretaries 
Hunton, Moorland and Haynes; Prof. 
Yorke Jones of Biddle University; Rev. 
W. H. Stokes, D. D., of Richmond, Va.; 
Rev. George V. Clark, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Rev. Thomas Jesse Jones, Hampton In- 
stitute, Va.; Prof. D. C. Suggs, Georgia 
State Industrial School; International 
Secretary of Education George B. 
Hodge; International Secretary R. R. 
Department H. O. Williams; Rev. F. J. 
A. Bennett, Secretary Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, Washington, D. C.; C. C. 
Dogan, General Secretary, Norfolk, Va. ; 
Prof. L. B. Moore, Ph. D., Dean of 
Teachers’ College, Howard University ; 
General Secretary R. P. Hamlin, Wash- 
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ington, D. C.; and General Secretary T. 
J. Bell, New York, and others. 

The singing was led by Prof. Benja- 
min Washington, of Washington, D. C., 
and Prof. Long, principal public school, 
Danville, Va., and General Secretary 
Jackson of Springfield, O., accompanied 
with piano and cornet. 

Principal T. L. Inborden of Joseph K. 
Brick school, Enfield, N. C.; Prof. S. G. 
Atkins Secretary of Education of the A. 
M. E. Zion church; President George E. 
Stephens of Morgan College annex, 
Lynchburg, Va.; President Peeler of 
Bennett College, Greensboro; Prof, 
Bruce of A. and M. College; Dr. J. E. 
Dellinger of Greensboro, formerly sur- 
geon in U.S.Army, and many other 
prominent men were present and took a 
keen interest in the conference. This con- 
ference showed a marked increase in the 
work of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation in all parts of the country. The 
three International Secretaries of the 
Colored Men’s Department, Messrs. W. 
A. Hunton, J. E. Moorland and George 
E. Haynes, deserve especial commenda- 
tion and for the able and systematic man- 
ner in which they planned and conducted 
this conference. The Student Section, 
consisting of delegates from the various 
schools and colleges, was in charge of 
Messrs. W. A. Hunton and George E. 
Haynes, while the City Section was in 
charge of Mr. J. E.. Moorland. The vital 
questions were discussed and problems 
solved as they pertained to their particu- 
lar departments. No three men better 
fitted for their work, of higher Christian 
character, with more real earnestness and 
zeal could have been selected as Inter- 
national Secretaries than Messrs. Hun- 














ton, Moorland and Haynes, Mr. Hunton 
being not only the first Secretary of the 
first Colored Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation in America (The Norfolk, Va., 
Association), but also the first Colored 
International Secretary, being closely sec- 
onded by International Secretary J. E. 
Moorland whom to know is to love. In- 
ternational Secretary George E. Haynes, 
whq was recently elected, is a graduate 
of Fisk University and Yale College, a 
young man who makes friends easily and 
who is destined to be a great power in 
helping to shape the lives of-our young 
men. 

These conferences are for work— 
work from the time a delegate arrives 
until the conference adjourns. Every 
man who attended this conference went 
away deeply impressed with a higher, 
nobler and more hopeful idea of life and 
a stronger determination to do more for 
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the elevation of his fellows. A reception 
by the citizens was tendered the dele- 
gates in the dining room of the A. and 
M. College on Saturday evening, fol- 
lowed by stereopticon views upon a can- 
vas, showing some of the features of the 
work among colored men by Internation- 
al Secretary Moorland and an illustrated 
lectu. , ‘In His Steps,” by International 
Secretary Hodge. The crowning meet- 
ings of the conference were held on Sun- 
day, December 3d. A mass meeting for 
men only at St. Matthew’s M. E. Church 
at II a. m., when over 1,000 men were 
present, several of whom _ confessed 
Christ in the meeting. The closing meet- 
ing: was held in the A. and M. chapel at 
8 o'clock. This was one of the most im- 
pressive meetings of the conference. The 
entire audience united at the close in 
singing, “Blest be the tie that binds.” 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


The Annual Report of the American Mis- 
sionary Association 





The American Missionary Association is the pioneer in all work for the education of the col, 
ored people of the South. It has stood sixty years as the great white light for the children of strug- 
gling and beaten men. It has never receded one inch from its original position of equality for all 
men without regard to race or color. It has given its strongest men and purest women to its work 
in the South, Its report is, therefore, of permanent interest, and is a valuable contribution to the 
current thought upon Negro education.—[THE EDITOR.] 


tion was orignally both a home 
and foreign missionary society. Its 
charter authorizes it to “conduct mission- 
ary and educational operations and dif- 
fuse the knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in the United States and other 


T te American Missionary Associa- 


countries.” The foreign missionary work 
it has, however, transferred to other 
hands, in order that it might be free to 
devote itself to those in our own land 
whose disabilities, whether natural or ac- 
quired, have made them most dependent 


on Christian sympathy and aid. To all 
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such people it would minister in Christ’s 
name through both church and school. 
In this work it knows no distinction of 
race or color or previous condition, ex- 
cept that it would recognize the obliga- 
tion to serve most faithfully those who 
are the least favored in privilege and op- 
portunity. 

The scope of the work is broad. It 
extends now to eight different races, one 
of which has been adopted during the past 
year, and it touches the extreme limits 
of our American domain. On the west, 
we send aid across the sea to the Hawai- 
ian Islands, once the most inaccessible 
mission of the American Board, with a 
simple and docile population, but now a 
half-way station on the great thorough- 
fare between America and the Orient, 
where the most diverse races from both 
sides of the globe are gathered together. 
On the east, we send missionaries to our 
new island dependency of Porto Rico, 
with its problems of illiteracy, poverty 
and immorality, inherited from centuries 
of Spanish misrule and neglect. On the 
mainland, from the Arctic ocean to the 
Gulf of Mexico, the most backward races, 
those most unprivileged and most difficult 
of assimilation—Asiatic, African, and 
aboriginal American—receive through us 
the message of sympathy and hope and 
the enlightening influence of Christian 
institutions. It is our pleasure also to 
serve those of our own race who have 
been passed by in the rush of modern 
progress, and we rejoice greatly in the 
Christian schools and the churches of 
puritan faith which we are privileged to 
maintain among: the highlanders of our 
southern mountains and in regions still 
further south. 
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This is our field and our work. It is 
widespread, multifarious and diversified, 
and yet it is everywhere inspired by a 
single aim and makes use of a similar 
method. It is preaching the Gospel to 
the poor. It is patriotic as well as 
Christian. It has faith in all classes of 
men and in “their recoverableness at the 
very worst,” because it has faith in God 
and in His purposes for humanity. 

A brief review of this work during the 
past year is herewith given. 

Higher institutions 6 
Theological seminaries 2 
Normal and graded schools..... 48 
Common schools 16 
Boarding pupals ..... 55. ccesee 
OEE: ii a-diae a-wate 

Instructors. . . 


516 


PUPILS CLASSIFIED 


EEL, os 5-4 dadevaes 
oe eT Te eee 
College preparatory 
eae ar ae 
Geemmmer... . . . ... 
Intermediate 

Primary 

Music . 
Unclassified......... 


WHITE SCHOOLS 
(included in the above.) 


Number of schools 
Number of instructors 
Number of pupils 
Boarding pupils 














It is impossible to estimate the value of 
our educational work in the South, or to 
insure for the future the same good re- 
sults that have obtained in the past, with- 
out a clear recognition of the new con- 
ditions under which the work is being 
carried on. There are, here and there, 
eddies in the tide, but the movement in 
behalf of popular education is steadily 
forward. The conditions are by no 
means ideal, but they are improving. The 
South is poor, but it is not ungenerous, 
according to its means, in the support of 
its common schools. The distribution of 
the school funds between the two races 
is still disproportionate and unfair, but 
the wrong is not altogether unrecognized, 
and is in some places being gradually 
corrected. Northern philanthropy, oper- 
ating through educational boards, is en- 
couraging this general advance in the 
public school system. 

All this has a special significance for 
the American Missionary Association in 
its southern educational work. It gives 
new value to our higher institutions. It 
demands the multiplication and enlarge- 
ment of our splendid schools of normal 
grade. It calls for new and expensive 
additions to our equipment for industrial 
training. But, most of all, it emphasizes 
the need of an education that is distinc- 
tively Christian, where character is 
formed, and lessons of integrity and pur- 
ity and industry and self-sacrifice are 
daily taught. 

The past year shows a gratifying ad- 
vance along the lines thus suggested. 

Our chartered institutions have been 
especially prospered. Fisk University, 
Tennessee, has made a new beginning in 
its theological department, which gives 
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promise of permanent success. Its aca- 
demic work has been well maintained. A 
significant feature in connection with 
Fisk, and one likely to have a large influ- 
ence upon its future, is the proposed or- 
ganization of a “School of Applied 
Science.” The trustees of the Slater 
Board have offered to give the university 
$5,000 a year for five consecutive years 
for the teaching force, provided a new 
building shall be erected and equipped to 
cost at least $25,000. Prof. Waterman 
is giving his spectial attention to the rais- 
ing of this money. Mr. Carnegie has 
promised the university $20,000 for a 
new library when an equal amount can be 
secured for its maintenance. The an- 
nouncement of a bequest of $100,000 to 
the general fund of Talladega College, 
Alabama, by the late Mr. James Calla- 
nan, of Des Moines, was made at our last 
annual meeting. The bequest is to be 
paid in five annual installments, the first 
of which is expected soon. Talladega has 
made material gain during the past year. 
The new Carnegie Library is finished, 
with the exception of the book stacks, 
temporary shelves being used until money 
is secured for the more permanent stacks. 
A complete printing outfit has been do- 
nated to the college, as well as valuable 
machinery and tools for the shop, and a 
new boiler for the steam plant. A school 
for nurses has benn organized. A small 
hospital is much needed. The college is 
over crowded. Hundreds have been re- 
fused admission from lack of room. 
More boys have been refused than could 
be received. A new boys’ dormitory is 
a pressing necessity, and a theological 
hall is greatly desired. An interesting 
feature this year is the admission of 
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eleven Cuban students. Tougaloo Uni- 
versity, Mississippi, has had a prosperous 
year, fully maintaining its usual high 
standard of efficiency, although owing to 
the collapse of Strieby Hall the boys 
have been without a dormitory and have 
been tucked into all sorts of odd corners. 
The new Strieby Hall is well under way, 
and will be ready for occupancy early in 
the winter. The Association has been 
obliged to advance the $10,000 necessary 
for this work, as it could not be longer 
delayed, and we are anxiously seeking 
donations. Straight University, New 
Orleans, La., has had an uneventful year. 
The yellow fever epidemic will unfortu- 
nately delay the opening of the school 
for several weeks and sadly interfere 
with the work of the new year. Tillot- 


son College, Austin, Texas, has taken on 
new life and hope. 


The number of stu- 
dents has been greatly increased and the 
standard advanced. The funds at the dis- 
posal of the Association for this impor- 
tant school are entirely inadequate. These 
institutions are all for colored students. 

Our schools of normal grade for col- 
ored students have generally made an 
excellent record. Some of them have 
been so greatly prospered as to give them 
no little ambarrassment and perplexity. 
They need more room and more teachers, 
which the Association is unable to sup- 
ply. In several cases the principals of 
the schools have bravely taken the mat- 
ter into their own hands, after obtaining 
permission from the Executive Com- 
mittee to raise the money and enlarge 
. their plant. Miss Cathcart, at King’s 
Mountain, N. C.; Miss Phillips, at Mar- 
ion, Ala.; Miss Emerson, at Moorhead, 
Miss., and Mr. Wiley, at Fessenden Fla., 
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have all been conducting building opera- 
tions of. considerable importance without 
drawing: upon the treasury of the Associ- 
ation. Others would gladly have made 
the same effort if it had seemed wise to 
the Committee to encourage them. The 
devotion and sacrifice of these conse- 
crated teachers call for the highest praise. 
The limitations under which they are 
compelled to work and to overwork are 
greatly to be deplored. Disastrous fires 
at Enfield, N. C., Cappahosic, Va., and 
Albany, Ga., have made new buildings 
an imperative necessity. The noble bene- 
factions of the late Mrs. Julia E. Brick 
have made possible the completion of the 
work at Enfield, N. C. At Cappahosic, 
Va., the loss has only been partially sup- 
plied through lack of funds. At Albany, 
Ga., the principal has secured a portion 
of the money needed from Southern 
donors. 

A new school, the Mount Hermon 
Seminary, in Mississippi, has come into 
the possession of the Association by deed 
of gift from Miss Sarah A. Dickey, its 
founder and long-time principal. The 
Storrs School, Atlanta, Ga.,' which was 
closed last year, has been maintained by 
the city Board of Education, and the city 
has arranged to purchase the property 
and continue the school. An unusual 
number of changes in the management 
of schools has been made necessary 
through the resignations of principals, 
some of whom have been long in our 
service and highly estemed for their 
work’s sake. It is only by rare good 
fortune that we have found worthy suc- 
cessors. Several of our schools have en- 
joyed during the year special seasons of 
religious interest. 

















The Daniel Hand Fund, the income of 
which is used by the Association “for 
the education of colored people of Afri- 
can descent residing in the recent slave 
States,” continues its beneficent influence 
from year to year. Twenty-one schools 
have been maintained out of the income 
of this fund, either in whole or in part, 
and student aid has been given to a large 
number of needy students. 


CHURCH WORK IN THE SOUTH. 


Number of churches........... 206 
Ministers and missionaries ...... 127 
Church members .............. 11,945 
I: oko cde ee dees 1,118 
Sunday school scholars ........ 12,707 
Benevolent contributions ....... $ 4,365 


Raised for church purposes... .$45,798 

We report this year fewer churches, 
but an increased membership. A num- 
ber of churches which had become ex- 
tinct, or nearly so, have been taken from 
the list. Three or four new churches 
have been added, and others have been 
enlarged and strengthened. On the whole 
our church work shows an encouraging 
advance. 

This is especially true of our Negro 
churches. There are 156 of these Negro 
Congregational churches in the thirteen 
states between the District of Columbia 
and Oklahoma, and one who visits them 
and attends their association meetings 
cannot fail to be impressed with their in- 
telligence, their high moral standard 
and their evangelistic spirit. Congrega- 
tionalism has a clear call among the col- 
ored people of the South. It is needed 
there. Our schools are and must be 
undenominational. Our churches are 
distinctively | Congregational, which 
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means that they are unsectarian, self-gov- 
erning, evangelical, puritan. Many of 
them are poor and dependent, but this 
weakness is often a sign of their moral 
strength and the result of their conscien- 
tious adherence to high standards. They 
are by no means perfect, but their influ- 
ence extends far beyond their own mem- 
bership, and other denominations hold 
them in respect. A special feature of the 
year has been the effort to build houses 
of worship. The day of “arbors” and 
hired halls has, in their opinion, gone 
by, and, moved by a common impulse, in 
city and country, the churches have a 
mind to build. A score or more of little 
churches have building operations under 
way at the present time involving an 
expenditure of from three hundred to a 
thousand dollars each. A number of 
more substantial city churches have been 
finished during the past year, notably at 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Birmingham, Ala. ; 
Augusta, Ga., and Abbeville, La. In 
each of these cases the Congregational 
Church Building Society has assisted 
with loan and grant. 
FINANCIAL—CURRENT WORK. 

The receipts for current work for the 
year ending September 30, 1905, were as 
follows: 

Donations and conditional gifts re- 
leased, $161,548.08 ; legacies for Current 
Work and designation, $106,047.97; in- 
come and Talladega income, $11,098.16; 
tuition and Slater fund, $63,478.01. Mak- 
ing a total of $342,172.22. The expendi- 
tures were $363,509.13, making the debt 
balance on the year $21,336.91. 

The debt on the current year of $21,- 
336.91, with the debt of the two previous 
years—$67,917.16—made the debt show- 
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ing September 30, 1905, $89,254.07; an 
average indebtedness per year of about 
$30,000. 

DANIEL HAND INCOME ACCOUNT. 

The income from the Daniel Hand 
Fund for current work was $66,709.49, 
which, with the balance on hand at the 
beginning of the year, $7,248,75, makes a 
total of $73,958.24. There has been ex- 
pended $68,736.16, leaving a balance on 
hand and appropriated, $5,222.08. 

THE JOSEPH K. BRICK FUND. 

There has been received during the 
year from the estate of Mrs. Julia E. 
Brick $78,840 for the Joseph K. Brick 
School, near Enfield, N. C. 

ENDOWMENT FUNDS. 

The following amounts have been re- 
ceived: Elizabeth S. Hall Endowment 
Fund, $1,000; Sarah M. Strong Endow- 
ment Fund, for Saluda, N. C., additional- 
al, $3,800; The Brown Fund for Colored 
People, additional, $10; Avery Endow- 
ment Fund, additional, $549.69 ; Fitts and 
Warner Scholarship Fund, for Wilming- 
ton, N. C., $1,000; making a total of 
$6,359.69. There has also been collected 
as income from special funds held by the 
Association the sum of $4,555.58, making 
a grand total of $498,636.98. 


AMONG OUR CONSTITUENTS. 


The Committee would express its 
hearty appreciation and gratitude to the 
large constituency of churches, Sunday 
schools, societies and individuals who in 
many ways show their interest in the great 
work which the Association is accom- 
plishing. The close relation which these 
mission interests hold to the problems of 
National development and stable govern- 
ment is being more and more appreciated. 
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The representatives of the Association 
have been cordially received in the pul- 
pits and on the platforms during the year, 
and large and general interest is manifest 
in the Christian solution of these Na- 
tional problems. Perhaps no missionary) 
organization in the land holds so close re- 
lationship to the questions that interest 
and agitate us as citizens as does this As- 
sociation. The Negro problem in the 
South, or rather the problem of two races 
living together, both increasing rapidly 
and maintaining their racial separation in 
one section of our country, attracts wider 
attention among: patriotic Christians to- 
day than ever before. That the solution 
of this problem proposed by this Asso- 
ciation, namely, the industrial, intellectual 
and spiritual elevation of both races, is 
the only true and sure solution is the 
growing conviction. This message and 


the messenger who brings it, be he secre- 


tary or missionary of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, finds a cordial and 
large welcome in the churches. We rec- 
ognize this fact and rejoice in it. In the 
reduction of the secretarial force next 
year, which seemed necessary for econ- 
omic reasons, it will be necessary to dis- 
appoint a good number of our churches 
who invite a representative of the Asso- 
ciation to their pulpits and platforms. 
The Young People’s Forward Move- 
ment is both encouraging and typical. 
Study Classes organized through ‘this 
movement in many-of our churches have 
used the Study Leaflets relating to the 
field of this Association. We have the 
testimony that they have proved helpful. 
This movement is growing in strength 
and numbers. We believe that it will 
prove an important reinforcement of mis- 














sionary effort among the churches in the 
future. 

We recognize with deep gratitude the 
generous gifts of our constituents in be- 
half of this work during the year just 
closing. Donations have been substan- 
tially the same as those of last year. This 
is only one measure of interest, but it is 
a measure of that interest. The enlarg- 
ing scope of the work, however, makes 
it imperative that these donations should 
be largely increased if our Congrega- 
tional body meet its responsibilities and 
do the work that in God’s providence 
seems assigned to it in the field reached 
by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. 
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With the confidence of the churches 
and individuals among the constituency 
evidently continued toward this work and 
administration, with doors of opportunity 
swinging wide open before us in many 
directions, with the vast significance of 
these Christian problems as bearing upon 
the honor and stability of our Govern- 
ment, we believe that we may press for- 
ward into the work of the new year with 
confident anticipation and abiding faith 
that the sympathy and even larger sup- 
port of the churches and the presence and 
help of God are with us in this missionary 
movement for a physical, intellectual and 
spiritual redemption of these millions of 
our feiiow citizens. 





The African Drum. 

Tue African drum appears in varied 
and often picturesque forms. The na- 
tives make drums out of shells, tree 
trunks, or earthenware, covered with 
the skin of some wild animal, or some- 
times india rubber. Of the original 
calabash drums there is probably only 
one specimen in Europe. Some of the 
drums are highly ornamented, either by 
painting or carving. One specimen, in- 
deed, has puzzled travellers, for there is 
depicted on it unmistakably a cross, and 
also a head of Europeantype. A drum 
found in Upper Lualaha has a unique 
peculiarity in the way of a ‘‘sympathetic 
chord,’’ formed by means of a small tube, 
ingeniously inserted in the side of the 
instrumeut, which causes, when the 
drum is. beaten, a vibration resembling 
that of the reed pipe.—Southern Work- 
man. 


Dr. Winship on Men. 

Dr. Albert E. Winship, editor of the 
New England Journal of Education, an- 
nounces that there are four men in the 
United States who ‘‘ are worth while.’’ 
They are, according to Dr. Winship, 
Booker T. Washington, Jacob Riis, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Judge Benja- 
min Lindsey, in the order named. He 
is not sure of putting President Roose- 
velt in the third place, ‘‘ because he is 
so fast nobody can keep up with him.”’ 
Dr. Winship made the statement _be- 
fore the City Teachers’ Institute, at 
Los Angeles, Cal. Of course there will 
be lots of people who will question the 
accuracy of the classification, and we 
expect to hear a howl from the Bos- 
ton eid of the Association of Knockers 
and Windjammers that will make the 
rafters in Faneuil Hall quiver.—The 
New York Age. 

























oe AYLOR THE TAILOR”? is the 

C sign abovea large store-room on 
Willoughby street, near Prince, in Brook- 
lyn. It announces the shop of a suc- 
cessful business man who has come up 





EARLY TAYLOR 


through great difficulties, obtaining his 
education by practise of sacrifice. Early 
Taylor was born in Wadley, Georgia, in 
1872. His early education was limited, 
the responsibility of a family falling 
upon him at the death of his father. 
Upon the second marriage of his mother, 
young Taylor attended school at Lake 
City, Florida, where he obtained em- 
ployment at the State University as a 
butler. He remained in this work until 
he had saved enough of his earnings to 
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enter the Florida State College at Talla- 
hassee. The President of the Univer- 
sity was much impressed by the zeal for 
learning which marked Taylor, and 
made personal application to the author- 
ities of the Tallahassee School for his 
admittance, and in addition supplied 
him with letters of commendation ad- 
dressed to the Governor of the state and 
a prominent banker; the latter took 
great interest in Mr. Taylor during his 
stay at the institution. Miss Frederic 
Jones, a teacher in the State College, 
took especial interest in this new stu- 
dent, and her advice proved most help- 
fulto him in his struggles. However, 
the college did not offer such opportuni- 
ties for the poor student as Hampton 
and Tuskegee, and, after one year there, 
Mr. Taylor entered Tuskegee, where he 
remained seven years, leaving with the 
class of 1901. During his first year at 
the institute, Taylor found work in the 
school-barn, of which he soon,Sbecame 
foreman. At the end of that year he 
had quite a sum in the school treasury 
to his credit, which served as a founda- 
tion for the amount required to finish 
the course, an amount Taylor accumu- 
lated during the day, while attending 
the night school. During his second 
year he entered the tailoring depart- 
ment, and finished the prescribed course. 

Immediately after finishing the course 
he accepted work ina tailor shop at 
West Point, Georgia. Mr. Taylor came 
North and settled in Brooklyn three 
years ago. He was surprised to find 




















that he could find no work in the shops 
in the greater city; he found perfect 
political freedom, but also found eco- 
nomic slavery. He was obliged to ac- 
cept work as a porter in a piano store, 
where he remained until he was able to 
get his bearings. 

Two years ago, and several months 
after he settled in Brooklyn, Mr. Taylor 
opened his present business, the largest 
shop conducted by a colored man in 
Brooklyn. He occupies the first floor of 

.a large triangular building; it is splen- 
didly fitted, and well stocked with the 
latest patterns. Mr. Taylor has suc- 
ceeded in securing a large trade among 
all classes of people; his business integ- 
rity has been impressed upon the com- 
munity and he stands out not only as a 
representative citizen, but a successful 
business man. Finding no place in the 
community, he made one; not being 
able to get into some other man’s busi- 
ness, he opened one of hisown. He is 
able to make good clothing, to repair 
the old, and is consequently a valuable 
member of the community in which he 
lives. 

Mr. Taylor attributes his success to 
the training received at Tuskegee, and 
the steadfast observance of Rockefeller’s 
rule: ‘‘ Always do the common duties 
of each day uncommonly well.’’ 

Good News From Liberia 
R. BENJAMIN J. GANT, who 
wrote quite an extended article 
for this publication last year on Liberia, 
where he is now residing, in a personal 
letter to a friend recently received gives 
some interesting and valuable informa- 
tion about Liberia, its people and its 
future. Mr. Gant has now been resid- 
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ing in the Republic two years; he con- 
ducts a general merchandise establish- 
ment, together with an Export office, 
succeeding to his father’s business. Re- 
cently Mr. Gant was married with Miss 
Zana Clinkscales of Chicago, a young 
woman of excellent parts, who sailed for 
Liberia during the late Summer. The 
ceremony was performed at Monrovia 
by Bishop Scott before a brilliant assem- 
bly of high officials of the Republic. 
Mr. Gant, in his latest letter, among 
toher things, says: 

This is a new Republic, and it is badly in 
need of industrious and ‘‘ go-ahead’’ Negroes 
to develop it. There is a world of opportuni- 
ties for a young man to become a wealthy man 
in a reasonable time in many undertakings. I 
would like to know if there is any way by 
which a Business League could be organized 
and be identified with the National League in 
the states. 


It is true that only Negroes can be citizens of 
the Republic, still I have found that, to a cer- 
tain extent, they stand apart; each man for 
himself. There are white men here, but they 
are merchants or ministers representing for- 
eign countries. According to the laws of Libe- 
ria they cannot own property or vote. So the 
Negro is sure Boss. 


I am of the opinion that there are many 
young men of our race in the states who have a 
small capital and are wondering as to the fastest 
horse upon which to ride to ‘‘success’’”’ in 
life. With such a person I would like to com- 
municate, if only to gite him a few facts about 
this place. Here we deal principally with~ the 
natives, who are called uncivilized people. To 
correct that, I will say they are civilized, but 
perhaps not educated. 

Again, there is ‘‘good’’ money in stock- 
raising ; ice plants are needed ; drug stores are 
wanted ; some means of traffic on land, except 
ox carts; any kind of a motor car would be a 
paying business. At present there are no trains 
here and the demand for such is urgent. Trav- 
eling is at present confined to boats, canals and 
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oxen. A poultry farm would be a money- 


making machine. Eggs are never less than 24 
cents per dozen, and during the Christmas 
month they are 48 cents per dozen. Chickens 
and eggs are always cash in your pockets. My 
father came here twenty-two years ago and for 
seventeen years he has been a merchant, and is 
now a wealthy man. Of course I will succeed 
him. Men with American ideas can soon come 
to the front. So far, I have made heavy specu- 
lation in this native rice, and between my 
father and I we will command or control this 
coffee season throughout our settlement. 

Men are needed in the government, also. 
Our circle includes the President and on down. 
Some months ago I was made City Magistrate 
of Brewersville. There is a general misunder- 
standing about Liberia, and to any one who 
may desire to know of this place I shall be 
glad to give information, giving only honest 
and plain facts. 


James L. Wallace 


HO IS agent of the Asphalt 

Block and Wood Pavers’ Asso- 
ciation, is a man that is engaged ina 
great work for the uplifting of the 
workingman. The work of this man, 
no doubt, is somewhat unknown, as he 
seldom talks for publication. Heisa 
man who devotes his entire time to the 
wants and needs of the men whom he 
represents. Mr. Wallace is a native 
Virginian, and has spent twelve years as 
a journeyman street paver. For two 
years he was general foreman and time- 
keeper for a large company at 32 Broad- 
way, New York, and sacrificed that po- 
sition to become a member of the asso- 
ciation that he now represents. The 
association is a Local Union of the 
American Federation of Labor, and is 
composed of men who pave the streets 
with asphalt, asphalt block, wood block, 
brick and other patent pavements, 
mostly Italians and Negroes. Mr. Wal- 
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JAMES L. WALLACE. 


lace says that he looks after about eight 
hundred men, and that it is his desire 
to show to the American Trade Union- 
ist that the Negro and Italian, if given 
the opportunity, training and proper 
support, can be made as good a work- 
man as any one else. 

When asked, why are the Negro and 
Italian generally referred to as cheap 
workmen and strike breakers, Mr. 
Wallace said that the Labor Unions can 
only blame themselves for always find- 
ing men ready to take their places in 
time of trouble. Each and every man 
has a right to work, and if Labor 
Unions discriminate in their laws, and 
charge excessive dues and taxes, and 
place prohibitive requirements and ini- 
tiation fees as a means of keeping men 
out, what else can they expect? Why, 
the so-called mechanic at four and five 
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dollars per day must remember that the 
man who is so unfortunate as to have 
to work for less wages, is only awaiting 
the opportunity to better his condition, 
as rents and the necessaries of life are 
advancing upon all workmen. There- 
fore it is absolutely necessary that the 
trade unionist of every class foster 
close relationship, organize every work- 
man. 

Mr. Wallace has had some experi- 
ence with strikes, but believes arbitra- 
tion is best. He has had many a hard 
problem to solve and much abuse to 
undergo, but through all he has con- 
ducted himself in such a cool and calm 
yet firm and determined way, that he 
has won the respect of the business and 
labor trades of the country. 

Under his leadership the Asphalt 
Pavers of New York have received in 
two years a reduction in hours from 
10 to 8, and an increase in wages from 
43 to 68 cents per day. He is the only 
colored business agent in Greater New 
York, and has been seated in the Cen- 
tral Federated Union and Buildings 
Trades Section as a delegate for two 
years. He has served upon some of 
the most important committees with 
entire satisfaction to the Body, was one 


of a committee before the assembly city’s. 


committee in March last in the interest 
of the 8-hour law, also Chairman of a 
committee to Draft Resolutions upon 
the ‘‘L,’’ Railroad 53d Street Disaster. 
He is a member of the Afro-American 
Realty Co., and a P. C. of Pilgrim 
Lodge No. 8, K. of ¥.; he is devoted to 
his work in establishing a solid founda- 
tion for his men as workmen, and all 
should rally to his aid. 
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Principal Browne to Remain 


R SEVERAL weeks a rumor to 

the effect that the Board of Trus- 

tees of the Cheyney (Pa.) School 
had requested the resignation of the 
Principal, Hugh M. Browne, who has 
been at the head of the institution since 
its establishment, has been afloat. The 
rumor was fathered by a colored news- 
paper in Washington, which makes a 
specialty of that kind of news. The 
friends of Mr. Browne had become 
alarmed lest such rumor had some 
foundation in fact; they will be 
gratified to know that the Board of 
Trustees has officially denied that it had 
made any such request, or that it had 
even contemplated such a step even 
now or ever. It appears, moreover, 
that the Board is perfectly satisfied with 
the work Mr. Browne is doing at Chey- 
ney, appreciating that a school cannot 
be built up in a day, but that develop- 
ment is accompanied ty many disap- 
pointments. The Cheyney School, 
novel as it is, bids fair to a long and 
useful career as a training school for 
teachers. Certainly it could have no 
abler man than Prof. Browne to direct 
and develop it. 


Prof. Browne is one of the ablest edu- 
cators in the country. He is highly 
educated, having studied at Princeton 
and Edinburgh, taking high rank as a 
student at both institutions. For a 
number of years he was a teacher in the 
Washington High School. He was the 
first colored man to hold a full profes- 
sorship at Hampton, being for several 
years Professor of Science. Four years 
ago he was called to the Principalship 
of the Baltimore High School. After 
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one year there he was elected to the 
Principalship of the Philadelphia Col- 
ored Institute. It was decided shortly 
after he was elected to merge the Insti- 
tute into a new school at Cheyney 
which could command a large sum of 
money long ago set aside for Negro 
education. Mr. Browne was naturally 
and fittingly chosen to develop this new 
school. This he is doing successfully. 
During the last Summer a school for 
teachers was opened at Cheyney, and it 
proved a pronounced success, despite 
the fact that it was not sufficiently 
advertised nor had the deserved support 
of the colored educators. The Cheyney 
School has a mission; the colored peo- 
ple also have an opportunity such as 
they have at no other institution. 

Besides Mr. Browne’s educational 
work, he is Secretary of the Committee 
of Twelve, the central council of those 
engaged in constructive work in behalf 
of the colored people. 

Peonage in Mississippi 

EADLE & HOWARD, the able 

firm of Jackson (Miss.) Afro- 
American lawyers, have recently suc- 
ceeded in rescuing from involuntary ser- 
vitude a young colored man who had been 
imprisoned for debt and sold to a slave- 
driver in Holmes County. The case 
was a most aggravating one, and at- 
tracted the attention of Southern Mis- 
sissippi for a number of months. 

It appears that George Wilson, a 
young colored man under age, was 
seized without warrant and imprisoned 
for a small debt into which he had been 
forced. Being unable to raise the money 
required to pay both the debt and cost 
of court, he was cast into prison. Sub- 
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sequently he was sold into a chain-gang. 
The boy received cruel and inhuman 
treatment, having suffered a stroke of 
paralysis from constant straining and 
many another permanent injury. The 
relatives of the prisoner appealed to the 
state courts to no avail; they appealed 
to public sympathy, but that was shriv- 
elled. Finally when they had exhausted 
every resource, as they thought, and 
much of their purse, as usual, they 
turned to these colored lawyers. With 
that noble spirit for which colored attor- 
neys are noted, Beadle & Howard took 
the case, and immediately sued out a 
writ of habeas corpus, returnable before 
Judge Niles of the United States Circuit 
Court for the Southern District of Mis- 
sissipp?. After a long and bitter strug- 
gle, in which eminent counsel repre- 
resented the slave-drivers, the boy was 
given his liberty and the defendant 
ordered to pay the costs of the litiga- 
tion. Prominent among the array of 
counsel retained by the defendant was 
the Hon. E. F. Noel, of Holmes, a 
former President of the State Senate 
and a candidate for gubernatorial hon- 
ors. We are advised that Beadle & 
Howard will now begin action against 
the defendant for damages. It is well 
We have little or no doubt 
that they will be able to convince a jury 
that damage has been done, to both a 
sovereign citizen and the public morals 
of the state. 

The colored lawyers are coming to 
their own in all sections of the Republic, 
and they would come more swiftly if 
they were supported by those whose 
battles they fight. Peonage exists al! 
over Mississippi, but we have now hope 
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that men like Beadle and Howard, and 
that brilliant but conservative Mollison 
will array themselves against it. 


Pelham in a New Role 


N THE tabulation of statistics from 

the Manufacturers’ schedules re- 
ceived in the United States Census Office 
at Washington, where it is necessary to 
assemble similar statistics on a single 
sheet and to group these in set forms, it 
becomes necessary to cut up the dupli- 
cates of the original tabulation sheets 
into strips of varying widths, ‘sort, as- 
semble and paste these strips, which are 
about eighteen inches long, on other 
sheets to form other classifications. As 
the strips vary in width from one-quar- 
ter of an inch to five inches or more, and 
must be assembled and graded in a defi- 
nite and set order, it is necessarily tedi- 
ous work and requires not only great 
care to avoid inaccuracies, but in build- 
ing up the re-arranged tabulated data 
the adhesive must be applied to the 
strips in such manner as to prevent the 
faces of the strips from adhering to or 
becoming injured by contact with the 
next sheet. 
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In pasting these strips by the use of 
brushes in the ordinary way, it was 
found that it was not only almost im- 
possible to handle these strips without 
impairing the data they carried, but also 
impossible to make sufficient speed to 
meet the demands of the work. 

Mr. Robert A. Pelham, of Michigan, 
the clerk in charge of the work, after 
experimenting with several forms of 
mechanical devices, conceived and finally 
perfected a machine which has been 
thoroughly tested in the practical work 
of the Census Office and proves to be 
exactly the thing needed, in that it ex- 
pedites the work of coating the strips, is 
economical in the use of paste, and ren- 
ders the work of pasting cleanly and 
rapid. 

On December 19, Letters Patent No. 
807,685, were granted to Mr. Pelham 
on his ‘‘ Paste Supply Device,’’ an im- 
provement in pasting apparatus, and 
two of the machines have been daily 
used in the Bureau for some time. Ne- 
gotiations are now pending for their 
adoption as a necessary adjunct in the 
tabulation of certain statistics in the 
census work. 
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A WELCOME gift to a friend, and one 
that would be valued—a year’s subscrip- 
tion to this magazine. 


WE HAVE increased THE MAGAZINE 
to eighty pages—pages teeming with 
interesting matter, and we ask of the 
people proper support, and if this is 
given you can be assured that we shall 
do our part to merit your continued 
confidence. The February number will 
contain an interesting article from the 
pen of Mrs. Bettie Francis of Washing- 
ton, D. C., a member of the Board of 
Education, and articles from other rep- 
resentative men and women of the race. 
By mutual arrangement we shall be glad 
to send you with THE MaGazIne, for 
$2.00 paid to this office, either of the 
following publications: Our Business 
Friend, The New York Age, The A. M. 
E. Church Review of Philadelphia, or 
Charities. For an additional 15 cents 
we will send to you the able reply of 
Prof. Kelly Miller to Leopard Spots, 
This reply should be read by every man 
and woman of the race. 


Won’t you bend your efforts with 
ours in getting THE MAGAZINE in 
10,000 additional homes this year? 


You who are giving us such loyal sup- 
port in our efforts to publish the very 
best magazine for the benefit of the 
Afro-American race, we return our most 
appreciative thanks and to each of you 
we wish a very happy and prosperous 
New Year. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT in this magazine 
will help you in your business. We 
circulate all over the world. Subscrip- 
tion price, $1,00 a year; 10 centsa copy. 
To foreign countries $1.36. Every col- 
ored man and woman should be a sub- 
scriber to this magazine. It is owned 
in all of its parts by us. It is published 
for you. Support your own enter- 
prises. 

WE DESIRE to secure the services of 
reliable agents to handle THE MaGa- 
ZINE. We give commissions based on 
good business management. We do 

















not promise or give exorbitant com- 
missions, as we feel that we are entitled 
to a margin of profit for the efforts we 
are making in producing the best maga- 
zine published in the interest of the race. 

We appreciate the good support we 
are receiving from the greater riumber 
of our agents, but we have been disap- 
pointed in some who have acted dis- 
honestly with us by selling the maga- 
zines and retaining monies. Such agents 
will not hereafter be given further 
credit, and our patrons in such commu- 
nities will understand the reason when 
they do not get THE MAGAZINE. Such 
patrons can get THE MAGAZINE direct 
from us by remitting the price, 10 cents, 

Mrs. GERTRUDE D. Brown of New- 
ark, Ohio, writes: ‘‘The year just 
closed has brought us many good things, 
chief among them being the benefits 
derived from reading and recommending 
THE COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE.”’ 
Miss M. C. Wade of Little Rock writes: 
‘*Sold all Magazines twenty minutes 
after receiving them.’’ Mitchell of Phil- 
adelphia writes: ‘‘Send 4o additional 
at once.’’ Our agents in the West Indian 
Islands write: ‘‘Increase my order 
100.’" We are now sending 4oo there. 
Waco, Texas, says: ‘‘ People are de- 
lighted with Magazine, have no trouble 
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selling it; increase my January order.’’ 
Mr. Richard Talbot of St. Michaels, 
Md., writes: ‘‘I appreciate your valu- 
able book. It brings to me the doings 
of the race, and how they are getting 
along. Shall sing your praise and get 
our people here interested in your great 
book. Don’t want to miss a copy.’’ 

From all parts of the world we are 
receiving subscriptions and orders for 
copies. Ten subscribers have come in 
from prisoners in the various penal in- 
stitutions, showing that we are a com- 
fort to these poor fellows. 

Remember that this Magazine is abso- 
lutely owned and controlled by colored 
men. And this is a further reason 
(aside from its literary value) why you 
should urge and give it support. We 
can make ourselves powerful and a re- 
spected people through support of our 
own enterprises. Build up and strengthen 
this Magazine. We must have 5,000 
more readers this month. THE MAGa- 
ZINE will be a welcome New Year’s 
gift to a friend. The public libraries 
are subscribers to THE MAGAZINE. We 
have the largest bona fide circulation of 
any periodical published in behalf of the 
race. 

An advertisement with us will increase 
your business, Try us and write us for 
rates. We reach the people. 
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The Negro Mason in Equity 


By M.°. W.°. SAMUEL W. CLARK 





GAIN, we see that instead of one 

A Grand Lodge exercising exclu- 

sive territorial jurisdiction, there 

-are for exercising concurrent jurisdic- 
tion, viz., the St. John’s Grand Lodge, 
the Massachusetts Grand Lodge, the 
-Grand Lodge of England, and the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland. Which is it, exclu- 

-sive orconcurrent territorial jurisdiction? 
If the establishment of African Lodge, 
No. 459, was a yiolation of the rights of 
Massachusetts Grand Lodge, then why 
was not the existence of St. John’s 
Lodge a violation? Why was not the 
continued existence of St. Andrew's 
Lodge until 1810 a violation? If the 
manifesto of Dec. 6th, 1782, is the basis 
upon which the Massachusetts Grand 
Lodge asserts claim to exclusive juris- 
diction, and declares the existence of 
African Lodge a violation of its rights, 
why not make the same declaration con- 
-cerning St. Andrew Lodge? If the 
union of the two Grand Lodges in 1792 
gave to the new Grand Lodge exclusive 


jurisdiction, and made all lodges not 
allying themselves thereto illegal and 
clandestine, why should African Lodge, 
No. 459, be so denominated and St. 
Andrew's excepted? African Lodge, 
No. 459, was known to be in active ex- 
istence in 1792, for it is of record that 
some of the white Masons of Boston 
were .received as visitors therein; was 
she invited to become apart of the new 
organization in 1792? There is no 
record, though, that St. Andrew’s Lodge 
was invited and that it refused to join 
with them, yet St. Andrew’s, after de- 
fying the authority of the Massachusetts 
Grand Lodge for nearly thirty-three 
years is welcomed into its fold as a just 
and legal and regular Lodge, while 
African Lodge is denounced as clandes- 
tine, irregular and illegal. On the one 
hand is St. Aridrew’s Lodge, organized 
ie 1752, with nine clandestine made 
Masons, standing out alone ia open 
defiance to all the manifestos and arti- 
cles of constitution of the Grand Lodge 
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of Massachusetts, and yet received and 
welcomed with much joy ; on the other 
hand stands African Lodge No. 4509, 
with as pure a parentage and as legal an 
organization as ever Mason had, willing 
to come under the authority of the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, yet de- 
nied and villified. Need I ask why was 
this? And yet, all through this land 
the cry goes up concerning the violation 
of the territory of Massachusetts Grand 
Lodge by the organization of African 
Lodge, No. 459, but not a word against 
the acts of St. Andrew’s Lodge, under 
the Grand Lodge of Scotland, from 1777 
to 1810. The words of Bro. Joseph 
Robbins, of Illinois, so fittingly express 
our feelings on this point that we quote 
them : 


‘*Tsolated, ridiculed, denied the sym- 
pathy and support to which, as members 
of a universal brotherhood, they felt 
themselves entitled, and smarting under 
a sense of bitter wrong, it is strange 
that they yielded to that desire for hu- 
man fellowship to which all races of 
men are subject, and sought to create 
means for its gratification (referring to 
the organization of Lodges at Philadel- 
phia and Providence)? They would 
have been something more or less than 
human had they done otherwise. 
Whether an equal number of white 
Masons, with the same or less claim to 
recognition, would not long ago have 
been gathered into itself, is a question 
that may well be taken home by the 
Grand Lodge which, in the beautiful 
language of Bro. Gardner, ‘stands upon 
the high vantage ground of this Cath- 
olic society, and recognizes the great 
principles which must underlie an insti- 
tution which has a- home on the conti- 
nents and on the islands of the sea.’’”’ 


We now come to the general question 
of ‘‘ Exclusive Territorial Jurisdiction.’’ 
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It is claimed that our Grand Lodges by 
occupying territory in common with the 
white Grand Lodges of this country 
violate this doctrine, and are therefore 
illegal. Our idea of illegality, as ap- 
plied to Masonic bodies, means a viola- 
tion of some Masonic principle universal 
in its application and fundamental in its. 
character. Is this true of the doctrine 
of exclusive territorial jurisdiction. We 
think not. It is American in its origin ; 
is not recognized outside of the United 
States, and was not known or thought 
of until enacted by the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts in the latter part of the 
last century. The history of its origin 
is thus recorded by Bro. Gardner in his 
address to the Grand Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts in 1870: 

‘The institution of Freemasonry, 
which numbered among its firmest ad- 
herents such revolutionists as Webb, 
Revere, Morton, and a host of others 
who followed in the footsteps of Warren, 
could not long withstand the influence 
of freedom, and Massachusetts set the 
example of a revolution in Masonic gov- 
ernment which has been followed suc- 
cessfully by every state in the Union. 
It has become the American system, or, 
as the committee of New Hampshire 
call it, ‘The American Doctrine of 
Grand Lodge Jurisdiction.’ ’’ 


Here we have a dogma enunciated in 
the form of a simple resolution, the 
product of a revolution in Masonic gov- 
ernment, which, at the behest of a single 
Grand Lodge, the entire Masonic world 
must accept as a fundamental Masonic 
principle. This is indeed an assump- 
tion of authority that might well cause 
us to ask, Whither are wedrifting? We 
look in vain for its fundamental quality ; 
and its universality is limited to a single 














nation who find in it a safe cloak under 
which to hide their prejudices against 
the Negro Mason. 

We quote further from Bro. Gardner 
on this matter : 


‘‘The ‘American Doctrine of Grand 
Lodge Jurisdiction’ briefly stated is 
this: ‘“Three regularly chartered Lodges 
existing in any state or territory have 
the right to establish a Grand Lodge 
therein. Such Grand Lodge, when law- 
fully organized, has sole, absolute, and 
exclusive jurisdiction over the three 
degrees of craft Masonry, over the 
Lodges and their members, and over all 
Masons, unaffiliated as well as affiliated, 
in such state or territory. No other 
Grand Lodge whatever can lawfully in- 
terfere with this jurisdiction, and can 
neither establish Lodges in such state, 
nor continue any authority over bodies 
which it might properly have exercised 
prior to the organization of such Lodge 
therein. 

**By the erection of a Grand Lodge 
in such state, all Masonic power over 
what is popularly called Blue Masonry 
are merged in it, and henceforth it 
exists therein supreme and sovereign 
over a jurisdiction which it can never 
divide nor share with any other Masonic 
Grand body in the world. 

‘“The several states of the United 
States of America, the territories when 
legally organized as such by Congress, 
and the District of Columbia, are each 
recognized as separate and independent 
jurisdictions in which Grand Lodges 
may be established. 

‘* This is the American doctrine most 
religiously and Masonically adhered to 
by the craftsmen of the United States, 
and which our brethren upon the other 
side of the Atlantic must accede to, 
recognize, and support.’’ 


We have given all of Bro. Gardner’s 
**doctrine’’ in order that our readers 
may see what a master of rhetoric he is, 
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and how with legal exactness he covers 
every point. We call this Bro. Gard- 
ner’s ‘‘ doctrine,’’ for we believe it to 
have been evolved from his mind in the 
seclusion of his study while burning the 
midnight oil; or, perhaps, it may be 
one of the ‘‘local regulations’’ of 
Massachusetts. We are certain it is not 
a ‘‘general regulation,’’ for we have 
searched Masonic records o’er and o’er 
to find the time when, and the place 
where, the general assembly met to 
adopt this measure. And still more are 
we certain that it is not a ‘‘ landmark,’’ 
for it bears neither the mark of univer- 
sality or antiquity ; therefore, we assert 
it as our belief, that it is Bro. Gardner’s 
doctrine. 

That it is not universal, is proven by 
language used, wherein it is stated that 
‘*our brethren on the other side of the 
Atlantic must accede to, recognize, and 
support it.’’ I think our brethren on 
this side of the Atlantic will have quite 
a task on hand when they attempt to 
force universal obedience to this ‘‘ doc- 
trine.’’ Wecannot take more time in 
the analysis of this wonderful document 
than to say that historical evidence is 
at hand to refute every clause of which 
it is constructed. 

With reference to the first - clause, 
neither of the Grand Lodges of New 
Hampshire or Massachusetts was formed 
in accordance therewith, although there 
were more than three regularly chartered 
Lodges in each state. 

With reference to the second clause, 
instances are numerous where other 
Grand Lodges than the ones formed in 
accordance with this doctrine, have ex- 
ercised jurisdiction over the three de- 
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grees of Craft Masonry; for instance, 
the Grand Lodge of Scotland in the case 
of Massachusetts, and also in Quebec; 
the Grand Lodge of England in Massa- 
chusetts, and also in Canada, and in 
New South Wales; the Grand Lodge of 
Virginia in West Virginia; the Grand 
Lodge of Hamburg in New York; the 
Grand Lodge of Missouri in New Mex- 
ico; the two Grand Lodges in South 
Carolina; the three Grand Lodges in 
New York; the two Grand Lodges in 
Louisiana; the two Grand Lodges of 
England; the three Grand Lodges of 
Prussia, and numerous other examples 
that might be cited to show the correct- 
ness of our position and the absurdity 
of the ‘‘ American doctrine of exclusive 
territorial jurisdiction.’’ Massachusetts 


herself, in the preamble to the resolu- 


tions adopted in 1782, admits the exist- 
ence of concurrent jurisdiction in these 
words: 


‘* That in the history of our craft we 
find that in England there are two 
Grand Lodges independent of each, in 
Scotland the same, and in Ireland their 
Grand Lodge and Grand Master are 
independent of either,’’ 

As these criticisms apply to the first 
two clauses, so they also apply to the 
remaining clauses. 

The true theory of Grand Lodge 
jurisdiction is correctly set forth in 
Article III. of the series of articles en- 
grafted into the constitution of the Mas- 
sachusetts Grand Lodge, in 1782, as 
follows: 

‘That the power and authority of 
the said Grand Lodge be construed to 
extend throughout the Commonwealth 


of Massachusetts, and to any of the 
United States, where none other is 
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erected, over such Lodges only as this 


Grand Lodge has constituted, or shall 
constitute.’’ 


This, we have said, is the true theory 
of Grand Lodge jurisdiction Every 
Grand Lodge has authority and juris- 
diction over all the Lodges of its own 
creation and none others, no matter 
where they may be situated. And in 
the organization of a Grand Lodge in a 
territory where there are Lodges subor- 
dinate to different Grand Lodges, the 
new Grand Lodge acquires jurisdiction 
over the Lodges only that constitute it. 
The right does not reside in any body 
of Masons to force the Lodges outside 
of the new Grand Lodge to surrender 
their old warrants and take out new 
ones under the new Grand Lodge. A 
warranted Lodge has rights that can not 
be abrogated by a simple resolution ; 
one of these rights is to retain its mem- 
bership in the Grand Lodge of which it 
forms a constituent part; it can not be 
forced out of its mother Grand Lodge. 
To do so would be a violation of every 
principle underlying our institution. 

We repeat, again, that the doctrine 
of exclusive territorial jurisdiction is an 
American dogma, unmasonic in charac- 
ter and not supported by any law or 
principle known to Masonry ; before the 
institution of Grand Lodges the Ma- 
sonic jurisdiction of a Lodge was uni- 
versal and concurrent -with that of all 
others; and since, it has been the same, 
excepting in America, where a false 
system has been foisted onto the craft. 
It had its origin in revolution and aims 
to be kept alive by force and assump- 
tion. 

As a proof of this it is only necessary 

















to review the proceedings of the various 
Grand Lodges of America to find reso- 
lution after resolution being adopted to 
bolster up this false doctrine. 

And yet, after all the legislation in 
reference thereto, we find the American 
Grand Lodges not adhering to it; for 
the records show that numbers of Grand 
Lodges, while holding concurrent juris- 
diction with other Grand Lodges, have 
been received and acknowledged as Sov- 
ereign Grand Lodges. This is true in 
the case of the Grand Lodge of Quebec, 
the Grand Lodge of New South Wales, 
the Grand Lodge of West Virginia, the 
Grand Lodge of Dakota, the Grand 
Lodge of New Mexico, and others that 
could be named. 

Although this is called the ‘‘Ameri- 
can Doctrine,’’ yet there are numbers 
of American Masons who can not shut 
their eyes to the fact that it violates the 
relation that must always exist between 
a subordinate Lodge and its mother 
Grand Lodge, and therefore their sound 
sense and judgment will not permit 
them to subscribe to it. To prove this, 
we quote the expressions of learned 
American Masonic jurists in relation to 
thesame. Bro. Bell, of New Hampshire, 
said, in 1869: 

‘*The American doctrine of Grand 
Lodge jurisdiction has grown up since 
then (meaning the establishment of 


African Lodge), and is not elsewhere 
fully received now.’’ 


Bro. John D. Vincil, of Missouri, in 
reviewing the Proceedings of the Grand 
Lodge of New Mexico, in 1880, says: 

‘The questions between our Grand 
Lodge and New Mexico remain unset- 


tled. The Grand Lodge of New Mex- 
ico has proclaimed that. the charter of 
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Silver City Lodge, No. 465, is under ar- 
rest. That Lodge was chartered by the 
Grand Lodge of Missouri, October 17, 
1873, before the Grand Lodge of New 
Mexico was formed. As the life of 
Silver City Lodge was derived from the 
Grand Lodge of Missouri, so its alle- 
giance must be rendered to this Grand 
Lodge. By no act has Silver City 
Lodge forfeited the life given it by the 
Missouri Grand Lodge. Its allegiance 
to the creating power— Missouri—must 
continue until transferred to another by 
its own act, or its mother Grand Lodge.’’ 


Bro. Vincil enunciates true Masonic 
doctrine in the above. We now quoie 
from the Proceedings of Minnesota, 
1880, in relation to the dispute be- 
tween the Grand Lodges of Minnesota 
and Dakota: 


** RESOLVED, That any Masonic body 
holding authority from thisGrand Lodge 
within Dakota Territory, so long as it 
shall desire to continue its connection 
with this, its paternal Grand Lodge, be 
permitted to do so, and that this M. W. 
Grand Lodge will defend and maintain 
its rights, and exercise authority over it, 
until such time as by its own free will 
and accord it shall desire to sever con- 
nection with us.’’ 


This seems to be decided opposition 
to ‘‘ exclusive territorial jurisdiction.”’ 

The Grand Secretary of Dakota, Bro. 
A. T.C. Pierson, says, upon the ‘‘dogma 
of exclusive jurisdiction :’’ 


‘The doctrine is declared to be ‘an 
outgrowth of the declaration of the in- 
dependence of the colonies from the 
mother country.’ ‘Although an inno- 
vation on the practices of the Grand 
Lodges then in existence,’ it has since 
become popular and has very generally 
(not entirely so) obtained among the 
American Grand Lodges. European 
Grand Lodges have never recognized 
the doctrine.’’ 
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